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The Agricultural Press 


The first three papers following, by George F. Lemmer, John T. 


Schlebecker and 


Hlomer E. Socolofsky, were presented before a joint session of the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association and the Agricultural History Society at Lincoln, Nebraska, May 3, 
1957. The fourth, by Weymouth Jordan, was read at the December 30, 1956, meeting of 
the Society in St. Louis, 


Early Agricultural Editors and Their Farm Philosophies 


GEORGE F. LEMMER 


Until well after the Civil War, the edi- 
tors of farm journals spearheaded the drive 
to improve agriculture in the United States 
and raise its professional standing. John 
Stuart Skinner, Jesse Buel, Luther Tucker, 
Edmund Ruffin, Daniel Lee, Martin W. 
Philips, Dennis Redmond, M. B. Bateham, 
Tolbert Fanning, John S. Wright, and 
Norman J. Colman gained their public rep- 
utations chiefly as propagandists for a bet- 
ter system of farming. They believed that 
in a country still largely dependent upon 
agriculture for its well-being, only disaster 
could result from a failure to use agricul- 
tural resources intelligently. Exhausted 
and abandoned fields, poorly-fed, serub 
livestock, and dilapidated farm buildings 
bore ample testimony that farmers in most 
sections of the country needed to change 
their agricultural practices. Although it 
is risky to generalize about men with such 
varied backgrounds and personalities, it 
is safe to state that the farm editors of the 
ante-bellum period looked upon themselves 
as leaders in a highly significant reform 
movement, They agitated for changes in 
agriculture which they believed were es- 
sential to the continuing economic growth 
of the United States. And they were con- 
vineed that prosperity and a better life 
could be achieved by every farmer who 
would bestir himself to learn superior farm 
methods and put them into practice. 

Although generally optimistic, the editors 
had no illusions that the task of reforming 
agriculture would be easy. Farmers were 
apathetic and slow to change, and most of 
them possessed an ingrained distrust of 
‘*book farming’’. The vast majority stub- 


bornly refused to subseribe for an agricul- 
tural paper and read it. Both Skinner and 
Tucker were warned by their friends that 
it would be the height of folly to publish 
papers devoted exclusively to agriculture. 
As late as 1850, Tucker estimated that not 
one farmer in 2,000 subscribed for an ag- 
ricultural paper. Nevertheless, some farm- 
ers did read the journals and displayed an 
interest in reforming their methods, When 
Tucker purchased The (Albany) Cultiva- 
tor in 1839, he reported that its circulation 
had reached 15,000 and that his own Gene- 
see Farmer had 18,000 subseribers.' 

John Stuart Skinner, postmaster of Bal- 
timore, Maryland, established a pattern 
followed by many later editors when he 
founded the American Farmer on April 2, 
1819. His prospectus announced that the 
journal would attempt to collect and pub- 
lish information from every available 
source on every branch of husbandry. Sub- 
seribers would thus be able to study many 
systems of farming and adopt those which 
experience had demonstrated were the best. 
Skinner hoped to put farmers in possession 
of that knowledge without which the best 
land is only dead capital, 

Skinner is usually credited with being 
the founder of agricultural journalism in 
the United States. Since the American 


* Albert Lowther Demaree, The American Agri 
cultural Press, 1819-1860 (New York, 1041), 1-20, 
116; George F. Colman and 
Colman’s Rural Worlds: A Study in Agricultural 
Leadership (Columbia, Mo,, 1954), 16-18; The 
American Farmer, 1:1-5 (April 2, 1819); 
Farmer, 1:1-5 (January 1, 1831); 2:1-3 (January 
7, 1832); 9:353 (November 9, 1830); The Culti 
vator, 7: 152 (April, 1850). 
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Farmer was the first farm periodical to 
achieve prominence he probably deserves 
the reputation, although the first journal 
devoted exclusively to farm topies, The Ag- 
ricultural Museum, appeared in George- 
town, D. (., July 4, 1510. This little paper, 
devoted mainly to sheep raising, was edited 
and published by David Wiley, seeretary 
of the Columbian Agricultural Society. 
The society sponsored and supported the 
journal, but it publication after 
May, 1812.” 

The American Farmer naturally reflect- 
ed the conditions of agriculture on the East- 
ern Seaboard and concerned itself chiefly 
with problems of the farmers in this area. 
Skinner hoped, however, to make it a na- 
tional journal, He labored to serve and to 
represent the farmers of the North, South, 
Kast and West, and he probably succeeded 
as well as anybody could have under con- 
ditions prevailing in his day. Within two 
years of the publication of the first number 
of his paper, Skinner claimed that he had 
gained the confidence and support of many 
good citizens in all of the states of the Union 
and of all political parties. Like most of 
his successors, he was determined to avoid 
partisan discussions and to appeal to men 
of all parties. By 1826, he had correspond- 
ents from most of the eastern states and 
from as far west as Missouri. 

As early as 1821, Skinner expressed fear 
that the publication of too many farm jour- 
nals would make it difficult for any of them 
to obtain enough subseribers to maintain 
themselves. He believed that an agricul- 
tural journal ought to operate on a big 
enough scale to enable its editorial staff to 
conduct an experimental farm. In this way, 
the editor could accumulate authentic in- 
formation on which to base his advice to 
farmers, Skinner could never carry out 
this bold ambition, but he did plant and 
experiment with an extensive nursery on 
his farm outside Baltimore, raise imported 
cattle, collect a fine library on agricultural 
subjects, and correspond with successful 
In addition, 
varieties of 


ceased 


farmers all over the country. 
he collected seeds of many 
grains and other plants, and offered them 


to his subscribers at no cost provided they 
would experiment with them and report 
the results. Since Skinner had served as a 
purser during the War of 1812, he knew 
many ship captains of the United States 
Navy. At his request, they often brought 
him seeds from foreign countries when they 
called at the port of Baltimore. He distrib- 
buted and used these as he saw fit, and on 
one occasion he sent samples of wheat, rye, 
and barley from the Near East to agricul- 
tural societies in Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina, and Kentucky.* 

Although he gave ample space to most 
aspects of agricultural reform, Skinner de- 
voted the major share of his attention to 
soil conservation. Calling attention repeat- 
edly to the awful waste of fertility evident 
throughout the South Atlantic states, he 
pleaded for a new sysiem of land manage- 
ment employing horizontal plowing to pre- 
vent erosion, rotation of crops, the planting 
of legumes, and the use of lime and ferti- 
lizers. Only by replacing the heavy reliance 
on tobacco and grain with a more balanced 
system, which included the raising of more 
and better livestock, he asserted, could the 
land be reclaimed and the farmers become 
more prosperous. He regularly filled the 
pages of his journal with articles describing 
practices which could reverse the trend 
toward soil depletion and reclaim exhausted 
fields. 

While Skinner wrote many of the articles 
himself, he also published many by other 
agricultural leaders who, like himself, were 
wrestling with the problem of exhausted 
land and poor land management. John Tay- 
lor of Caroline, author of Arator, wrote 
several series of essays describing his expe- 
rience with red clover and other grasses. 
Taylor and Skinner blamed the rapid emi- 


(April 2, 1819); 
Agricultural 


* American Farmer, 1:1-5 
Stephen Conrad Stuntz, List of the 
Periodicals of the United States and Canada Pub 
lished During the Century July 1810 to July 1910 
(Washington, 1941), 2; Herbert A. Kellar, ** John 
Stuart Skinner,’’ Dictionary of American Biog 
raphy (New York, 1953), 17:199-201. 

* American Farmer, 1:55 (May 14, 1819); 1:415 
March 24, 1820); 3:7-8 (March 30, 1821); 8:244 
(October 20, 1826). 
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gration of farmers from Virginia and other 
South Atlantic states on soil exhaustion, 
and they agreed that the utilization of 
grasses and manure in regular systems of 
rotation afforded the only remedy. Taylor 
declared that, within a period of 10 years, 
he quadrupled his corn yield by using clo- 
ver and other grasses in regular rotation 
with grain, deep plowing, manure, and plas- 
ter of Paris or lime. Skinner also described 
the experiences of Thomas Jefferson and 
his son-in-law, Thomas Randolph, who, ac- 
cording to Jefferson, introduced horizontal 
plowing of undulating land. Jefferson be- 
lieved that this system, which had rapidly 
spread through Virginia and done much 
to reduce erosion, plus a liberal use of clover 
and plaster, would restore the land of Albe- 
marle County to its original fertility. 

A landmark in agricultural journalism 
occurred on December 28, 1821, when Skin- 
ner devoted almost his whole issue to Ed- 
mund Ruffin’s original essay ‘‘On the 
Composition of Soils and Their Improve- 
ment by Caleareous Manures.’’ Ruffin had 
read this paper before the agricultural soci- 
ety of Prinee Geurge County, Virginia, 
which had ordered it to be printed in the 
American Farmer. Skinner thought so high- 
ly of the essay that he doubled the number 
of copies of his journal and distributed the 
extra copies without charge. He recognized 
Ruffin’s contribution as probably the most 
important study of soil rehabilitation that 
had ever been made and praised it above 
anything he had ever published, partic- 
ularly because it proved that practical farm- 
ers with intelligent effort could rebuild 
their exhausted farms. Ruffin’s famous 
essay, which appeared as a book in 1831 
and went through several editions, attract- 
ed the attention of agricultural editors all 
over the country. Luther Tucker gave 
Ruffin’s work publicity in the North by 
reviewing it favorably in his Genesee Farm- 
er of Rochester, New York. Tucker be- 
lieved that Ruffin’s book, An Essay on 
Calcareous Manures, was about the most 
important agricultural study ever pub- 
lished in the United States, and that Ruffin 
had ‘** . . . led the way in a course of im- 
provement that will materially improve the 


EDITORS AND THEIR FARM 


PHILOSOPHIES 


districts 

In conjunction with his general agitation 
for improvements in farming, Skinner par- 
ticipated actively in the work of agricul- 
tural societies and in the introduction of 
better breeds of livestock. The most active 
leader of the Maryland Agricultural So- 
ciety during the 1820's, he persuaded that 
organization to hold semi-annual fairs for 
the exhibition and sale of purebred live- 
stock and improved farm implements, Some 
of these exhibitions occurred on Skinner's 
ciety during the 1820's, he persuaded that 
200-acre farm four miles outside Baltimore. 
In 1821 Skinner began to stock his farm 
with the best specimens of purebred cattle, 
hogs, sheep, horses and asses, many of 
them imported from Europe. In May, 1822, 
the Maryland Agricultural Society gave 
him a special award for his work in im- 
porting purebred shorthorns. In this ae- 
tivity Skinner received advice and assist- 
ance from Sir John Sinclair, the famous 
British agricultural reformer of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, with whom he frequently 
corresponded.” 

Skinner's fondness for outdoor sports 
and fine horses led him to begin publication, 
in September, 1829, of the American Turf 
Register and Sporting Magazine. He es- 
tablished the journal to fill the need in 
this country for a journal similar to the 
English Sporting Magazine—to reeord the 
performance and pedigrees of purebred 
horses and to provide general information 
on rural sports. This journal, published 
until 1844, also included material on vet- 
erinary subjects and natural history.* 

Like most agricultural reformers, Skin- 


* [bid., 1:257-264 (November 12, 1819); 1:357 
(February 4, 1820); 2:348-349 (January 26, 
1821); 3:313-319 (December 28, 1821); 3:374.376 
(February 15, 1822); 6:5 (March 26, 1824); 5:58 
(May 12, 1826); 8:377 (February 16, 1827); 
Genesee Farmer, 4:385-386 (December 6, 1834 

* American Farmer, 2:70 (June 2, 1820); 
2:404, 408 (Mareh 2, 1821); 4:114 (July 5, 
1822); 9:404 (March 7, 1828). 

[bhid., 6:270-272 (November 12, 1824); 11.100 
191 (August 28, 1820); 11:30-31 (October 2, 
1820); Stuntz, List of the Agricultural Periodicals 
of the United States and Canada Published During 
the Century July 1810 to July 1910, 15 
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ner was an ardent nationalist and a strong 
supporter of internal improvements by both 
state and national governments. Despite 
the objection of some of his subscribers, 
he devoted considerable space to this sub- 
ject because he believed better means of 
transportation were just as important to 
farmers as increased production. He re- 
gretted the tendency of some farmers to 
object to improvements merely because 
their sections of the country would not be 
benefited immediately. He believed that 
- we are emphatically one people 
Although generally a protectionist, 
he opposed any tariff which would put a 
burden on farmers in order to protect spe- 
cial groups.? 

In August, 1830, Skinner sold the Amer- 
wan Farmer to 1. Irvine Hiteheock & Co. 
of Baltimore, where it continued under the 
editorship of Gideon B. Smith, an active 
agitator for the introduction of silk culture 
into the United States. This did not end 
Skinner's career as an agricultural reform- 
er, however. For 20 more years he contin- 
ued active in the work, editing his American 
Turf Register and Sporting Magazine, the 
Farmer's Library and Monthly Journal of 
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Agriculture, and from 1848 to his death, 
the Plough, the Loom and the Anvil, of 
Philadelphia. He edited several books on 
agriculture, including Henry S. Randall's 
Sheep Husbandry at the South, in 1848. 
He died of a fractured skull on Mareh 21, 
1851, after a fall in the post office at Balti- 
more, At the time of his death he was gen- 
erally recognized as the father of the ag- 
ricultural press in the United States.” 

During the 20 years following the es- 
tablishment of Skinner’s journal at Balti- 
more, 15 or 20 agricultural periodicals 
sprang up along the Eastern Seaboard, in 
the Old Northwest, and in Kentueky and 
Tennessee. Few of these continued pub- 
lication long enough to become influential, 
but a number of them were edited and pub- 
lished by the ablest and most prominent 
agricultural reformers of the pre-Civil War 
period. This rapid increase in the number 
of farm journals after 1825 resulted pri- 
marily from a belief that no one paper 
could serve adequately the various regions 
of the country with their diverse soils, cli- 
mates, and systems of agriculture. There 
may also have been an element of imitation, 
prompted by Skinner’s success. Under- 
lving the whole movement was the zeal of 
the reformers, with their faith that the 
wide dissemination of knowledge would 
transform agricultural practices. 

Thomas Green Fessenden,” who founded 
the New England Farmer at Boston in 
August, 1822, voiced the need for a re- 
gional journal in his first number. The 
many agricultural improvements of recent 
years would be of great practical benefit to 
the farmers and to the country as a whole, 
and it was his purpose to spread knowledge 
of these methods to the farmers of New 
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* American Farmer, 5:123 
5:281-283 (November 28, 1823); 
12, 1823). 

* [bid., 12:198-199 (September 3, Ohio 
Cultivator, 7:104 (April 1, 1851); Prairie Farmer, 
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England. He acknowledged that two other 
jovrnals were being published, but he 
thought that they would not suit the 
farmers of New England, because of its 
different climate. Like most of 
his contemporary editors, Fessenden af- 
firmed that only a small amount of his 
space would be allotted to advertising and 
that partisan polities and ‘‘ polemical di- 
vinity’’ would be absolutely exeluded 
from columns of the New England 
Farmer.” 

Fessenden’s attempt to keep his paper 
strictly utilitarian brought criticism from 
certain readers, and he experienced diffi- 
culty in getting his ideas accepted by the 
people who could benefit the most from 
them. Some subscribers complained that 
his journal was dull—that his readers 
‘tired to death of endless 
essays on and diseases of cattle, 
making manure, digging ditches, planting 
potatoes, etc.’’ They also claimed his ar- 
ticles were too long. Fessenden replied 
that his journal would impart informa- 
tion, not entertain. He denied publishing 
many theoretical articles which farmers 
couldn't understand, but he asserted that 
in trying te make science the **hand-maid 
of useful arts’’ he couldn’t make the sub- 
ject matter light or entertaining. Articles 
also had to be long enough to explain the 
metheds clearly and give complete 
information." 

The New England Farmer, which soon 
gained a fairly wide circulation in the 
Northeast and Canada, crusaded for the 
improvement of livestock and the growing 
of fruits and vegetables. Fessenden in- 
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sisted that farmers could raise animals of 
high quality just as easily as the ‘‘lank, 
raw-boned, slab-sided creatures’’ which 
graced most farmyards and were as un- 
profitable as they were ugly. He called 
attention to the growing interest in the 
improved Shorthorns or Durhams being 
imported into the area around Boston by 
Stephen Williams and other members of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, 
In 1825, published a long 
series of articles by Thomas Pickering of 
Pow- 


Fessenden 


Salem, Massachusetts, and John HI, 
ell of Philadelphia, arguing the compara. 
tive merits of ‘‘native’’ and imported eat- 
tlhe. These articles, which also appeared 
in the American Farmer, presented a thor- 
ough and lively discussion of prevailing 
views on cattle breeding in the United 
States. Pickering argued that American 
farmers could derive much more benefit 
from the selective breeding of the cattle 
they had, the so-called natives, than by 
spending large sums on the importation 
of purebred stock from England. Powell 
insisted that all of the good cattle in the 
United States had 


with the purebred English cattle and that 


resulted from crosses 


Americans could not afford the long, slow 


process of selection and breeding which 


would be necessary to obtain good stock 


from the common American strains, He 
saw no reason why Americans should not 
take advantage of the work already done 
by the British, and he cited much evidence 


to show that Shorthorus and their crosses 
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were by far the best cattle in the courtry. 
Despite the high cost and the frequent 
wild speculations in imported cattle which 
worried Pickering, cattlemen sup- 
ported Powell’s side of the argument. 
Many stock raisers discovered, however, 
that the purebreds required better care 
and feeding than the average farmer could 
or would give them.'” 

Fessenden’s interest in horticulture and 
vegetable gardening became evident early. 
During most of the period when he pub- 
lished the journal, it carried the title New 
England Farmer and Horticultural Jour- 
nal or New England Farmer and Garden- 
ers’ Journal and always included a great 
deal of information on fruits and vege- 
tables. Fessenden usually published a reg- 
ular column on fruit raising, admonishing 
New Englanders to raise more fruit, and 
by the late 1820’s he had aroused much in- 
terest in the subject. Practically all of the 
agricultural editors of the pre-Civil War 
period recognized the importance of fruit 
vegetables in a wholesome diet and 


most 


and 
observed that most farm people neglected 
them."* 

After Fessenden died on 


November 10, 
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1837, the New England Farmer was edited 
during its remaining years by Henry Col- 
man, Allen Putnam, and Joseph Breck. 
Colman, a Unitarian minister and Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture of Massachusetts, be- 
came prominent after his agricultural sur- 
vey of Massachusetts, parts of which were 
published in many of the agricultural peri- 
odicals of the North. He served as editor 
until the end of 1840, when his work on 
the agricultural survey compelled him to 
turn over most of his editorial duties to 
Putnam, another Unitarian minister. In 
1843 Breck, a Boston merchant and sole 
proprietor of the paper after Fessenden’s 
death, had to assume the editorial burden 
also, Although he devoted the larger part 
of his time to his agricultural warehouse 
and seed store, he kept the paper going 
until June, 1846. At that time he announeed 
that the New England Farmer no longer 
brought in enough money to pay expenses, 
and he transferred his subscription list to 
the Horticulturist, which Luther Tueker 
and A, J. Downing were starting at Albany, 
New York." 

In many respects, Luther Tucker achieved 


‘the greatest success of all the agricultural 


editors and publishers who started farm 
journals before the Civil War. Born in 1802 
at Brandon, Vermont, Tucker began his 
journalistic career at 14 as an apprentice 
and journeyman printer in Vermont and 
New York. In 1826, he settled at Rochester, 
New York, and began publishing the 
Rochester Daily Advertiser. His strong in- 
terest in agriculture led him to establish 
the Genesee Farmer on January 1, 1831, 
and a few years later, to purchase a farm. 
Tucker’s prominence arose from his sue- 


[bid,., 3:297-402, passim (April 15 - July 15, 
1825); 4:1-3 (July 29, 1825); American Farmer, 
7:193 (September 8, 1825). 

" New England Farmer, 5:303 - 416, passim 
(July 6 - July 20, 1827); 6:1-18 (July 27 - August 
10, 1827); 7:414 (July 17, 1829); 13:833 (Febro- 
ary 4, 1835); Genesee Farmer, 3:289 (September 
14, 1833); 9:90 (Mareh 23, 1839). 

“ New England Farmer, 16:1-2, 9-10 (July 12 
19, 1837); 16:150 (November 15, 1837); 17:201- 
202 (January 3, 1838); 19:198 (Deeember 23, 
1840); 22:102 (September 27, 1843); 24:406-414 
(June 17-24, 1846), 
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cessful publication of a number of farm 
papers-—the Genesee Farmer, the Cultivat- 
or, the Horticulturist, and the Country 
Gientleman—and from the fact that he em- 
ployed many of the ablest agricultural 
writers of the country to work on his 
journals. From 1840 to 1852, Tucker also 
served as secretary and treasurer of the 
New York State Agricultural Society and 
has often been credited with chief respon- 
sibility for making it a strong and active 
organization.'” 

Assisted by such able agricultural writ- 
ers as David and John J. Thomas, of Cay- 
uga County, and Willis Gaylord, of Onan- 
daga County, Tucker soon made a success of 
the Genesee Farmer. John J. Thomas, who 
helped edit Tucker’s papers until shortly 
before his death in 1895, was a successful 
farmer, especially interested in fruit rais- 
ing. For over 30 vears he remained 
one of the best known agricultural ed- 
itors of the country. In 1849, he pub- 
lished an important book on horticul- 
ture entitled The American Fruit Cul- 
turist. Gaylord’s health did not permit 
him to engage actively in farming, but 
he became a thorough student of agri- 
culture and wrote extensively on the subject 
until his death in 1844. Beginning in 1836 
the Genesee Farmer, and later the Culti- 
vator, published his dictionary of agricul- 
tural terms, which Gaylord hoped would 
clear up the great confusion of terminology 
so common in agricultural writing and dis- 
cussion. Gaylord had great confidence in 
the power of farm periodicals to bring 
about improvements in agriculture. Before 
1840, he professed to see the beginning of 
a better system of farming in New York, 
much of which he attributed to the wider 
diffusion of knowledge by agricultural 
journals and societies. Farmers had begun 
to rotate crops, plant clover, use their ma- 
nure properly, and supplement it with 
plaster of Paris and other forms of lime. 
Tucker and Gaylord insisted, nevertheless, 
that only a beginning had been made. To 
be successful, farmers would have to in- 
crease their efforts and greatly improve 
their breeds of livestock and provide them 
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with better food and shelter, In 1840 they 
published a collection of their essays in a 
book, called American Husbandry; being a 
Series of Essays on Agriculture." 
Tucker and his associates were anxious 
to educate the farmers in every sense of the 
word, The paper the public 
schools and denounced the practice of hir 


supported 


ing unqualified teachers, warned the farm 
against the 
forests, denounced as superstition the farm- 


ers needless destruction of 
ers’ planting of crops according to the 
phases of the moon, and derided the belief 
that wheat would turn to cheat (or chess) 
yrowing 


under unfavorable conditions 


Both of these superstitions were extremely 
tenacious, and battles for and against them 
were waged in the farm papers year after 


” See Tucker’s Obituary in Country Gentleman, 
38:72-73, February 6, 
1873); Farmer, 1:1 1831); 
(laribel R. Barnett, ‘‘ Lather Tucker, '’ Dictionary 
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year, Tucker considered the ‘‘moon’’ farm- 
ers and those who believed that wheat 
could become cheat, victims of superstition, 
and he doubted whether they could make 
much progress toward scientific agriculture 
so long as they clung to such foolish notions. 

Most articles in the Genesee Farmer were 
of a more practical nature than these, being 
devoted to the everyday application of 
modern farming methods, Within two or 
three years, Tucker had demonstrated his 
unique ability to attract a wide following 


and persuade subseribers to write for the - 
paper. By 1840 he could boast that in one - 


year, he had received articles from about 
400 correspondents, almost all of whom 
were practical farmers." 

The death of Judge Jesse Buel on Oc- 
tober 6, 1839, ended the career of one no- 
table agricultural editor and publisher and 
resulted in a significant expansion of Tuck- 
er’s activities. Before his death, Buel had 
become one of the leading authorities on 
improved agriculture in the United States. 
A Whig politician and judge of Albany, 
New York, he became keenly interested in 
middle life in placing agriculture on a more 
scientific basis. About 1820 he purchased 
80 acres of poor, sandy, unimproved land 
a few miles outside Albany and for many 
years devoted most of his time to farming 
and improving it. By rotating crops, apply- 
ing manure and lime, draining the wet 
portions, and planting an orchard he made 
his farm a show place and also a profitable 
venture, 

Buel also wrote widely on agricultural 
subjects, publishing articles in local news- 
papers, the American Farmer, the Genesee 
Farmer, and in 1839 authoring a popular 
book, The Farmers’ Companion. The latter 
was written at the request of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education for use in schoo! 
and rural libraries and went through six 


editions. Buel also became a leader in the 


New York State Agricultural Society, and 
when that body, probably at his sugges- 
tion, established an agricultural periodical 
at Albany in 1834, he was the obvious choice 
as editor, This journal, the famous Albany 
Cultivator, was published regularly for over 


30 years. At first owned by the state ag- 
ricultural society and sold at $.25 a year 
in order to reach a wide public, the journal 
soon became a complete Buel enterprise.'* 

Soon after Buel’s death, Tucker merged 
his Genesee Farmer with the Cultivator. 
He moved to Albany, where he published 
the journal until 1865, when it was consol- 
idated with the Country Gentleman.” In 
1846, Tucker founded the Horticulturist, 
which under the editorship of his friend, 
Andrew Jackson Downing, became the most 
notable periodical of its time on the subject 
of fruit raising. Downing, born at New- 
burgh, New York, in 1815, was an outstand- 
ing hortieulturist and probably the first 
important American landscape gardener. 
His Treatise on the Theory and Practice 
of Landscape Gardening, Adapted to North 
America (1841), and Fruit and Fruit Trees 
in America (1845), attracted wide atten- 
tion both in the United States and Europe. 
The former work went through many edi- 
tions, the last published in 1921. Downing’s 
older brother, Charles (1802-1885), who 
also wrote for Tucker’s papers, never be- 
came as well known as Andrew, but he es- 
tablished a sound reputation as a_horti- 
culturist, also. He experimented with fruit 
and wrote on the subject from about 1840 
until his death. 

A. J. Downing’s brilliant career came to 
a tragic end at the early age of 37, when 
he was killed in a steamboat accident on 
the Hudson in July, 1852. Tucker then sold 
the Horticulturist and concentrated most of 


" Genesee Farmer, 1:265 (August 27, 1831); 
2:378 (December 1, 1832); 3:17-24 (January 19, 
1833); 3:193 (June 22, 1833); 3:238-239 (July 
27, 1833); 4:309-310 (September 27, 1834); 
Cultivator, 7:181 (Deeember, 1840). 

" American Farmer, 7:321-324 (December 30, 
1825); Genesee Farmer, 3:105 (April 6, 1833); 
9:321-353 (October 12 and November %, 1839); 
Cultivator, 1:1-3 (Mareh, 1834); Nelson A. Craw 
ford, ‘‘Jesse Buel,’’ Dictionary of American 
Biography, 2:238-239; Harry J. Carman, ‘‘ Jesse 
Buel, Early Nineteenth Century Agricultural Re 
former,’’ Agricultural History, 17:1-13 (January, 
1943). 

" Genesee Farmer, 9:353 (November 9, 1839); 
Cultivator 6:177 (November 20, 1839) ; Cultivator 
and Country Gentleman, 38:72-73, 88-89 (January 
20 and February 6, 1873). 
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his energies on a new publication, The 
Country Gentleman. This weekly journal, 
which continued for more than a century, 
first appeared in 1853. For subscribers who 
did not want to pay the $2.00 a year for 
a weekly publication, Tucker continued 
The Cultivator through 1865, at $.50 a 
year. It was published once a month and 
was largely made up of leading articles 
from the Country Gentleman. Downing, 
who in 1851 had been engaged to lay out the 
grounds for the White House, the United 
States Capitol, and the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, would probably have joined the 
editorial staff of the Country Gentleman 
had it not been for his untimely death.*° 

Another of the important journalists who 
wrote for Tucker’s papers was Solon Robin- 
son, pioneer and scientific farmer of Indi- 
Robinson first began writing for farm 


ana. 
journals about 1837. In 1841 he joined 
James M. Garnett of Viriginia, Henry L. 
Ellsworth of the United States Patent 
Office, and other agricultural leaders in 
advocating a national agricultural society 


and school at Washington, D. C. His trip 
to and from Washington in 1841 stimulated 
him to begin a series of agricultural tours 
and to write essays based on them for the 
Cultivator, the American Agriculturist, the 
Prairv the Southern Cultivator, 
and other periodicals. In 1852 he moved 
to New York, where he published the Plow 
for a short time, and the next year became 
agricultural editor of the New York Trib- 
For several years he ran an exper- 
New York.*! 


and 


Farmer, 


“wine, 
imental farm at Westchester, 
Tucker died on January 26, 1875, 


the Country Gentleman continued under 
the direction of his two sons, Luther H, and 
Gilbert M. Tucker, the former of whem had 
been an assistant editor since 1855. For 
many years Tucker exerted an important 
influence on agricultural matters of the 
United States and was loooked upon by his 
contemporaries as the leader and model 
of the agricultural journalists of the coun- 
try. He probably did more than any Amer- 
ican of his time to promote agricultural 
journalism and a wide dissemination of 
knowledge about scientific farming.** 

When Tucker left Rochester at the 
of 1839, a group of men who had at times 
Farm 


end 
been associated with the Geneser 
decided to continue its publication at the 
old location, Although Tueker 
them of deceiving him and trying to steal 
the large subscription list he had built up 
over the past new journal 
under an old name proved successful. Many 
farmers in western New York apparently 
accepted the argument that they could be 
served better by a local and re- 
fused Tucker’s appeal to accept his Albany 
paper. As a result, the New Genesee Farm- 

dropping the *‘New’’ in 1845, main- 


accused 


nine years, the 


juornal, 
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tained a lively existence from 1840 to 

The most prominent men associated with 
this periodical were Michael B. Bateham, 
Patrick Barry, James Vick, Joseph Harris, 
and Dr, Daniel Lee. Bateham, who form 
erly had been associated with Tucker, was 
the real spirit behind the paper in its early 
years. After migrating from England 
about 1820, he owned and operated a seed 
store in Rochester for a while. He also 
started an agricultural museum, which later 
editors seem to have discontinued, In 1845, 
he sold his interest in the Genesee Farmer 
and began traveling in the West. 

In January, 1845, Bateham settled in 
Columbus, Ohio, and started the Ohio Cul- 
tivator, which became one of the most pop- 
ular agricultural papers in the Old North- 
west. Ile traveled widely over the state 
soliciting support for his enterprise and 
received free transportation on the stages, 
free hotel rooms, and a hearty welcome in 
every town. One of his chief innovations as 
an editor was his extremely popular ‘* La- 
dies Department,’’ which waged a vigorous 
campaign for more rights and respect for 
women. This column, under the manage- 
ment of his wife, Josephine, employed sev- 
eral able writers, including Frances D. 
CGiage, a prominent leader in the movement 
for women's rights. Bateham sold the 
Cultivator in the fall of 1855 and retired 
to a farm outside Columbus, where he oper- 
ated a large nursery, He continued for at 
least two vears to write a column on horti- 
eulture.** 

Patrick Barry, born on a farm near Bel- 
fast, Lreland, worked for the famous Prince 
nurseries of Flushing, Long Island, before 
moving to Rochester about 1840. He es- 
tablished the Hope nursery in that city, 
and served as horticultural editor of the 
Genesee Farmer from 1845 to 1853, Later 
he edited the Horticulturist and in 1851 
published a well known book, The Fruit 
Garden, 

Vick came to the United States from 
England in 1833 and moved to Rochester 
in 1837. A florist and seedman, he soon 
became extremely interested in horticulture, 
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He began writing for the Genesee Farmer 
about 1848 and in 1852 bought the Horti- 
culturist from Tucker, which Barry edited 
for him. From 1857 to 1862, he edited the 
Rural New Yorker, published at Rochester. 
Joseph Harris, born at Shrewsbury, Eng- 
land, in 1828, worked as a student on the 
famous experimental farm at Rothamsted. 
ile migrated to America in 1849, and soon 
became a regular writer for agricultural 
magazines. In 1855 he joined Tucker's 
Country Gentleman as associate editor, but 
a few years later he moved to Rochester 
and bought the Genesee Farmer. We pub- 
lished and edited the paper until 1866, 
when he merged it with Orange Judd’s 
American Agriculturist of New York 
City.’ Tlarris was best known for his 
popular column, ‘‘ Walks and Talks on the 
Farm,’’ which was read by thousands of 
farmers. After 1866, he entered a_ part- 
nership with Judd that lasted until his 
death in 1892. Harris published three books 
Harris on the Pig, Talks on Manures, 
and Gardening for Young and Old.** 
The vears between 1820 and 1855, which 
witnessed a large expansion of agricultural 
journalism in the North, also brought a 
great deal of activity in the South. In 182s, 


Genesce Farmer, 9:369-370, 400-401 (Novem 
ber 16 and 30, 1839); Stuntz, List of the Agricul- 
tural Periodicals of the United States and Canada 
Published During the Century July 1810 and July 
1910, 70, 

“ Blake McKelvey, ed., Publications of the 
Rochester Historical Society (Rochester, N. Y., 
1940), 18:184-189, part 1; New Genesee Farmer, 
1: passim (January 1, 1840); Ohio Cultivator, 
1:1-4, 12-17 (January 1, 1845); 1:84 (June 1, 
1845); 4:4 (January 1, 1848); 7:46 (February 
1, 1851); 7:109 (April 1, 1851); 112:12-18 
(January 1, 1855); 11:361 (December 1, 1855); 
13:20 (January 15, 1857). 
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hy Anthony B. and Riehard L. Allen, and became 
one of the outstanding agricultural periodicals 
of the country. Judd joined the editorial staff 
in 1853 and purchased the paper in 1856, 
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John D. Legare established the Southern 
Agriculturist at Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, and in 1833 Edmund Ruffin started 
his Farmers’ Register at Shellbanks, Vir- 
ginia, moving it to Petersburg six years 
later. Ruffin’s magazine continued pub- 
lication for only 10 years, but in 1843 the 
Southern Cultivator was started in Au- 
gusta, Georgia, by J. W. Jones. Aside from 
Skinner's American Farmer, these were the 
chief agricultural periodicals in the Old 
South before the Civil War. The latter two 
deserve particular attention because of the 
distinction of their editors, and the 
Southern Cultivator was probably the only 
Southern agricultural journal to publish 
throughout the war." 

Ruffin had gained renown 10 or 12 years 
before he began publishng the Farmer's 
Register. Wis extensive experimentation 
with marl (a crumbly limestone) and his 
writings had brought him wide publicity, 
and he was generally recognized as the most 
careful investigator among the agricultural 
reformers of his day. Although encouraged 
by the interest aroused as a result of his 
experiments and the slow spread of modern 
agricultural methods, Ruffin believed that 
a much more radical change would be 
necessary to save the farm economy of the 
South. He viewed with growing alarm the 
tendency of Southern farmers to wear out 
their land, sell it for almost nothing, and 
then emigrate to the West. This depressed 
the price of all land, the fertile as well as 
the poor, and made the task of persuading 
farmers to expend labor and capital on 
their farms more difficult. No man worked 
harder than Ruffin at trying to reverse 
this process, and few experienced keener 
discouragement or achieved greater sue- 
cess. Although he stubbornly persisted in 
agricultural work during most of his adult 
life, Ruffin does not quite fit the pattern 
of cheerful optimism which characterized 
most of the agricultural reformers of the 
ante-bellum period, 

When he announced the publication of 
the Farmer's Register, Ruffin deplored the 
low state to which agriculture in Virginia 
had fallen. Despite the great improvements 
that many individuals had made in their 
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farm practices within the past decade or 
two, the average production and profits 
of Virginia farms had long been declining. 
He expected his journal to serve as a ve- 
hicle for exploring the reasons for this de- 
cline and proposing ways to halt it. If 
farmers would overcome their reluctance to 
communicate their knowledge and the re- 
sults of their evperiences to the paper, he 
believed that he could prove to all farmers 
the value of modern methods, All farmers 
could benefit from the experiences of 
others, and he wanted to make the Register 
a medium for spreading the best methods 
and the most accurately tested knowledge 
in all branches of agriculture. If the people 
would work with him, Ruffin did not doubt 
that he could soon demonstrate the great 
public utility of an agricultural journal, 
Without waiting for subscriptions to de 
fray the expenses of publication, he made 
arrangements and incurred obligations at 
the outset to publish the journal for a 
year.** 

For the next 10 years, Ruffin employed 
the pages of the Farmer's Register to 
preach the gospel of agricultural reform, 
Like most of the reformers, he insisted that 
diversification coupled with a consistent, 
long-term program of land rehabilitation 
offered the only way out for most Southern 
farmers, Ruffin concentrated on the prob- 
lems of Virginia and the south Atlantic 
region, but was fully aware of the state 
of agriculture in other parts of the country. 
He often advocated adoption in the South 
of Northern advances, particularly in live 
stock raising. Ruffin believed Southern 
farmers were notoriously negligent in this 
field and in order to succeed, would have 
to raise more grasses and legumes, such 


" See brief histories of agricultural journals 
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as red clover and cowpeas. He long advo- 
cated cowpeas as perhaps the best source 
of cattle feed for farmers of Virginia and 
the Carolinas. 

Ruffin devoted his greatest efforts, how- 
ever, to revitalizing the soil by spreading 
marl, which he had used with such dramatic 
effects at his Coggin’s Point plantation 
on the James River. Through the Farmer's 
Register he publicized not only his own 
experiments, but also those of other farm- 
ers and planters of Virginia and the 
Carolinas. He missed no opportunity to 
publish letters and articles from sub- 
seribers who had successfully followed his 
system or some variant of it. There can 
be little doubt that Ruffin had some sue- 
cess in persuading farmers to follow his 
example. In 1852 he told the South Caro- 
lina Institute of Charleston that between 
1838 and 1850 the value of land in the 


tidewater region of Virginia had risen by 
more than $17,000,000 as a result of the 
use of marl and other forms of lime. If 
the years between 1828 and 1850 had been 


used for purposes of his study, he esti- 
mated that the increase in value would have 
totaled at least $30,000,000. This rise in 
value had resulted from the application of 
marl and lime to abeut one-twentieth of 
the cultivated land in the tidewater region. 
He insisted that if the remainder of the 
land in this area could be limed, the land 
values would increase by hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars.** 

Although Ruffin must be judged one 
of the most important agricultural reform- 
ers America has produced, he was not a 
great success as an editor and publisher. 
At $5.00 a year, the Farmer’s Register 
cost about twice as much as most agricul- 
tural journals of the 1830's and 1840's, 
and farmers undoubtedly considered it 
much too expensive. The journal probably 
never had more than 1500 regular sub- 
seribers, and even in some parts of Vir- 
ginia such papers as the Cultivator, the 
Anerican Farmer, and the Genesee Farmer 
found a wider public. A thorough student 
in his field, Ruffin tended to write tech- 
nical and ponderous articles, which many 
readers found dull and diffieult to read. 


In August, 1841, for example, he published 
a 10-page review of Justus Liebig’s Or- 
ganic Chemistry in Its Application to Ag- 
riculture and Physiology. Keenly interested 
in soil chemistry, Ruffin believed this 
book furnished more scientific facts and 
food for thought than any book he had 
seen, but it is doubtful whether many 
farmers or planters possessed a comparable 
interest. 

By 1841, Ruffin admitted that his efforts 
to solicit large numbers of original ar- 
ticles or communications from his sub- 
seribers had failed. He had always written 
a large number of the articles in his jour- 
nal, but now he was forced to fill in with 
material not closely related to practical 
farming. After the first three or four years, 
the Register probably did not bring in 
enough money to do more than pay 
expenses. In June 1841, Ruffin sent out 
bills for past due subscription fees total- 
ing nearly $5,000, but by August he had 
not collected a penny on them. He de- 
clared that with the largest list of sub- 
scribers in the paper’s history, profits had 
sunk to their lowest point. Ruffin’s strong 
partisanship, especially his bitter attacks 
on banks, which he failed to keep out of 
the Register, may also have hindered his 
efforts to increase circulation. 

A combination of these factors, plus the 
economic depression following the panic 
of 1837, foreed Ruffin to suspend publi- 
cation of the Farmer’s Register at the end 
of 1842. But this by no means ended his 
crusade for an improved system of agri- 
culture. He countinued his experiments 
with marl, wrote numerous articles for 
other journals, brought out several en- 
larged editions of his Essay on Calcareous 
Manures, served as president of the Vir- 
ginia State Agricultural Society, and con- 
ducted an agricultural survey of South 
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Carolina. In later life a strong Confederate, 
Ruffin was reduced to despair by the de- 
feat of the South. He died by his own 
hand in 1865, unable to face the ruin left 
by four years of Civil War.” 

Probably the most important farm jour- 
nal published in the lower South before the 
Civil War was the Southern Cultivator, 
established at Augusta, Georgia, in 1843 
by James W. and William 8. Jones. With- 
in a few years, the new paper had attracted 
a fairly wide and enthusiastic following 
among progressive planters and farmers 
of Georgia and the Carolinas, and westward 
to the Mississippi River. Some planters, 
believing that the intellectual climate had 
become favorable to a general reform of 
Southern agricultural methods, made a 
special effort to obtain subscribers for the 
Cultivator. An “‘Old Correspondent’’ of 
Eufala, Alabama, who said he had been 
trying to promote the circulation of farm 
papers for 20 years, obtained 30 subsecrib- 
ers in 1843. In 1847, Charles Daugherty 
of Athens, Georgia, and R. S. Hardwick, 
Hancock County, Georgia, organized groups 
of planters in their communities, with each 
member attempting to get 25 new subserib- 
ers to the Cultivator’ 

Five men, in addition to James W. Jones, 
edited the Southern Cultivator during the 
ante-bellum period. These were James 
Camak of Athens, Georgia, a leading ag 
ricultural reformer of the state, Dr. Daniel 
Lee of Rochester, New York, C. W. How 


ard, a minister and farmer of Kingston, 
Georgia, former editor of the South 
Countryman of Marietta, Dennis Redmond 
of Atlanta, who purchased the paper early 
in 1860, and Martin W. Philips of Ed. 
wards, Mississippi. 

Under the management of this able 
group, the Southern Cultivator advocated 
a relatively consistent program for improv- 
ing Southern farming methods. From the 
outset they declared that the whole South- 
ern system was wrong, largely because 
every farmer tried to cultivate too much 
land, depended on one or two staples, and 
quickly exhausted the soil. Diversification 
of agriculture, perhaps even of the whole 
economy, afforded the only means of sav- 
ing the South, whose countryside already 
bore a general appearance of exhaustion. 
Georgia and her neighboring states once 
possessed excellent soil, and good farmers 
had fully demonstrated that exhausted soils 
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could be rebuilt. Farmers and planters 
should waste no time in beginning to re- 
verse the system in order to save the land.** 

Daniel Lee, who edited the Southern 
Cultivator from 1847 to 1859, probably 
contributed more than anyone to its sue- 
cess. One of the most active agricultural 
journalists of the period, he came to Geor- 
gia from Rochester, New York, where he 
had edited and published the New Genesee 
Farmer. We probably owned the New York 
paper during a good part of the time he 
served as editor of the Southern Cultivator. 
Originally a physician, he had become in- 
terested in soil chemistry and agriculture, 
and then journalism, Lee sought to deter- 
mine whether farming could be placed on 
a solid scientific basis. Although he came 
to question whether a true science of ag- 
riculture really existed, he never doubted 
that agriculture would improve if the 
knowledge then available were applied. 
When he joined the staff of the Cultivator 
in August, 1847, Lee believed that agri- 
cultural improvement consisted chiefly in 
obeying the laws of nature. He wrote 
numerous editorials attempting to explain 
these laws insofar as they affected farm- 

During the 12 years he edited the Cul- 
tivator, Lee constantly explored the prob- 
lem of making the plantation economy of 
the South more profitable while at the 
same time improving the land. Nothing in 
the South struck him more forcibly than 
the lack of cows, sheep, and other natural 
producers of manure. argued that 
everything taken from the soil had to be 
put back through the application of barn- 
yard manure, green manures, lime, and 
other fertilizers. This presented an ex- 
tremely difficult problem where so much 
of the agricultural production consisted of 
staples, and so little vegetable matter re- 
turned to the soil. Lee did not believe he 
had found a solution, but he advocated a 
system which included the raising of more 
livestock, rotating crops, sowing grasses, 


Lee 


peas, and other forage crops, including the 


newly introduced Chinese sugar cane, keep- 
ing a cover crop on the land so it would 


not leach or erode, and plowing under much 
of the green forage. 

By 1858 Leé had to question 
whether the policies advocated by the ag- 
ricultural press afforded a remedy for the 
difficulties of Southern agriculture. in 
a letter to Luther Tucker he called for a 
searching review of the current agricultural 
literature, which often contained contra- 
dictions, errors, and follies. In the South, 
the abundance and cheapness of lan: and 
the scarcity and high cost of labor and 
capital tended to prevent the adoption of 
a system of farming which would save the 
soil from speedy impoverishment. Even the 
best journals did not offer solutions com- 
prehensive enough to meet the needs of 
the 
cotton and grain-growing areas. Lee doubt- 
ed whether the American were 
ready to adopt really sound systems of 
agriculture, or to support passage of pro- 
gressive legislation then being debated. 
Always a strong advocate of agricultural 
schools, he thought adoption of the Merrill 
bill would be a start in the right direction. 
Other Southern papers frequently de- 
nounced Lee and the Southern Cultivator 
for trying to introduce ‘*‘ Yankee notions’’ 
into the South, particularly livestock 
raising, agricultural education, and gov- 
ernment aid to agriculture. In a heated 
controversy with John C, Calhoun on the 
question of government aid to agricultural 
education, the journal stoutly held its 
nationalistic position until 1860.4 


come 


American agriculture, especially of 


people 


Lee carried on his work in Georgia un- 
til well into the Civil War. He was ap- 
pointed head of the agricultural division 
of the Patent Office in Washington, ee 
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in 1849, but he continued to edit the Cul- 
tivator. In 1857 he became a lecturer on 
agriculture at the University of Georgia, 
and: while holding this position he gave 
talks on farming in many counties of the 
state. Lee was a curious mixture of na- 
tionalist and states rights supporter. He 
seemed to favor strong state and Federal 
action to aid agriculture, but by 1858 he 
had become a vigorous defender of the 
slave trade as a means of overcoming the 
South’s labor shortage. In 1859 he left the 
Cultivator to edit the Southern Field and 
Fireside of Augusta, a combination farm 
and literary journal. He remained with 
this paper at least until February, 1862, 
and continued to voice his favorite theme : 

the soil we now scourge will some 
day refuse us both bread and meat unless 
we treat it better .. .’’* 

One of the most interesting and impor- 
tant campaigns carried on by the editors 
of the Southern Cultivator, especially Red- 
mond, was an attempt to popularize a sys- 
tem of horizontal hillside ditching to pre- 
vent erosion, This development of the hor- 
izontal plowing introduced earlier by Ran- 
dolph and Jefferson constituted the be- 
ginnings of terracing and contour plow- 
ing. The editors maintained that years of 
soil-building effort could be lost in one 
afternoon shower if the farmers did not 
take action to decrease erosion. The system 
advocated by the editors and correspond- 
ents of the Cultivator was used by a num- 
ber of progressive farmers from South 
Carolina to Mississippi, most extensively 
and effectively, perhaps, by John C. Cal- 


houn. The ditches, or guard drains, as. 


they were often called, were constructed in 
parallel lines, with the aid of a leveling in- 
strument, and the journal published num- 
erous detailed essays on the various types 
and methods of building them. By 18606 
the more advanced writers and planters 
had come to recognize the advantage of 
building ridges or teraces beside the ditch 
es. In 1857 the Cultivator made an agree- 
ment with G. D. Harmon of Utica, Mis- 
sissippi, an expert on ‘‘horizontalizing,”’ 
to come back to Georgia, where he for- 
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merly lived, and assist interested planters 
in this work, For two dollars an acre, Har- 
mon would superintend the construction 
of a few ditches on each farm and teach 
the planters or their overseers how to 
complete the project. Harmon apparently 
instructed a considerable number of plant 
ers in Georgia, South Carolina, and Ala- 
bama.”* 

Martin W. Philips of Edwards, Missis- 
sippi, ‘‘the Sage of Log Hall,’’ who wrote 
extensively for the Southern Cultivator for 
about 18 years, may be considered one of 
its editors, although he never held the 
position officially. Philips was one of the 
most unique planters in the South and one 
of the outstanding agricultural leaders of 
the country. Born in Columbia, South 
Carolina, and educated in medicine, Philips 
moved to Mississippi in 1829 and soon af. 
terwards became a planter. Unlike his 
neighbors, who generally derided his ‘‘ book 
farming,’’ Philips carried on a diversified 
operation. lle imported superior breeds of 
cattle, hogs, and sheep from the North, 
raised hay, including red clover and al 
falfa, planted a large orchard and used 
modern farm machinery. Philips wrote 
extensively for many publications. From 
1843 to 1845 he edited the Southwestern 
Farmer of Raymond, Mississippi, and from 
1858 to 1860, the Southern Rural Gentle- 
man of Grenada, neither of which received 
enough support to sustain publication, He 
also served as Southern editor of Tucker's 
Cultivator in the 1840's, but his most en- 
during connection was with the Southern 
Cultivator, for which he wrote regularly 
after 1847."" 

Like Lee, Philips attempted to convinee 
Southern farmers and planters that they 
ought to sow grasses and hay crops in order 
to increase the number and quality of 
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livestock and the production of milk, butter 
and cheese, Nothing vexed him more than 
to see Northern hay and meat in Southern 
markets, since he believed that no region 
could more easily be self-sufficient in these 
products than the South. He insisted that 
planters could pursue a mixed husbandry 
without interfering seriously with the cot- 
ton crop, and that, in addition, they would 
save their land and make a greater profit. 
He thought the general belief in the profit- 
ableness of cotton raising got the South 
into great difficulty, for cotton only ap- 
peared to be remunerative unless the plant- 
ers raised their own food products and con- 
served their land. During the Civil War 
he declared that the South had only itself 
to blame for the unreasonably high price 
of meat and lard. 

Philips directed his chief criticisms of 
his fellow planters at their notorious ne- 
glect of hay crops and grasses for pasture. 
He declared that nothing would improve 
Southern farming more than good pastures 
and that nothing was more difficult to 
get Southerners to believe in. Planters were 
more interested in killing grasses, Ps 
and to name pastures,’’ he said, ‘‘is the 
next thing to insulting them.’’ Philips 
experimented with many kinds of grasses 
and hay crops, including clover and alfalfa. 
He raised alfalfa for over 20 years and 
considered it the most valuable hay crop 
he knew. Although bitterly discouraged by 
the coming of the Civil War and the chaos 
left by that conflict, Philips continued his 
work on behalf of agriculture and education 
almost to the end of his life in 1889.%* 

Beginning about 1840, farm journals ap- 
peared in rapid succession in the region 
west of the Appalachians. The Western 
Farmer and Gardener at Cincinnati, the 
Agriculturist at Nashville, Tennessee, and 
the Prairie Farmer, at Chicago, all estab- 
lished in 1840; the Michigan Farmer at 
Detroit in 1841; the Valley Farmer at St. 
Louis in 1848; and the Wisconsin Farmer, 
at Racine, in 1849, were probably the best 
known of the group. Before 1860 two had 
started on the West Coast—the California 
Farmer at San Francisco in 1854 and the 
Oregon Farmer at Portland in 1858. These 
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journals had many editors and publishers 
during the 20 years preceding the Civil 
War, but only a few of the most prominent 
can be discussed in an article of this 
nature. Such men, however, as Tolbert 
Fanning, John S. Wright, J. Ambrose 
Wight, John A. Kennicott, Norman J. 
Colman, David J. Powers and John W. 
Hoyt cannot reasonably be ommitted even 
from a brief survey of agricultural editors 
of the antebellum period.*” 

Tolbert Fanning, a minister and edu- 
cator, was the chief promoter of the Ag- 
riculturist, of Nashville, which served as 
spokesman for the State Agricultural So- 
ciety of Tennessee. Fanning agreed with 
agricultural reformers of the lower South 
that the one-crop system constituted the 
great curse of that region. In his efforts 
to edueate the farmers of Tennessee, he 
made extensive tours over the state, and 
into northern Alabama and Mississippi, 
closely studying the agriculture of these 
areas and publishing detailed descriptions 
of what he saw. He found that wide areas 
of middle Tennessee and northern Ala- 
bama were rapidly being ruined, and that 
they would soon be exhausted and eroded 
beyond redemption unless farmers changed 
their system of agriculture. In most areas 
the livestock appeared poor, lanky, and 
light, requiring far too much corn to make 
it produce good meat. 

Fanning devoted a major portion of 
his efforts toward the improvement of 
livestock. For the benefit of farmers who 
were making an attempt in this direction, 
he published essays on the different breeds 
of hogs, cattle, and sheep, and their man- 
agement. Fanning was a strong advocate 
of Shorthorn cattle and Berkshire hogs, 
specimens of which he imported from the 
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North and raised on his farm. He believed 
that any farmer could greatly improve his 
herd of cattle ‘or hogs by crossing with 
purebred stock, since half-breeds were far 
superior to scrubs. Any reasonable farm- 
er, he thought, could readily see that the 
better breeds of animals were far more 


valuable than serubs, and would quickly 
pay for their extra cost and care. 


40 


Fanning possessed a keen interest in 
natural science and education, becoming an 
amateur chemist, botanist, geologist, and 
conchologist, and a dedicated teacher. Be- 
ginning about 1842, he published a series 
of critical articles on the common schools, 
most of which he believed were little better 
than prisons. One article declared that 
children spent their years in school learn- 
ing to write their names, read the primer, 
cipher to the rule of three, and to hate 
books and learning for the rest of their 
lives. 

In January, 1843, Fanning’s interest in 
education led him to establish a school on 
his farm, ‘‘Elm Crag,’’ about five miles 
outside Nashville. He combined practical 
instruction in agriculture with regular 
academic subjects. The school’s surprising 
success led to the founding of Franklin 
College in 1844, with Fanning as president. 
Here again, he gave manual training and 
agriculture an important place in the eur- 
riculum, Students devoted two to five 
hours a day to these subjects and kept 
whatever profits they made. This school, 
which flourished until the Civil War, ab- 
sorbed so much of Fanning’s time that he 
resigned as editor of the Agriculturist in 
June, 1844. He continued, however, with 
his farming, expermenting, and research 
for most of his life. He was succeeded as 
editor by Charles Foster, formerly of the 
Western Farmer and Gardener, but with- 
out Fanning the journal soon went the way 
of many others, ceasing publication in De- 
cember, 1845.*! 

About six months after Fanning estab- 
lished the Agriculturist at Nashville, John 
S. Wright, Secretary of the Union Agri- 
cultural Society of Chicago, persuaded that 
organization to found a journal, mainly as 
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a service to members of the society. Two 
numbers appeared in 1840 under the name 
Union Agriculturist, soon changed to Union 
Agriculturist and Western Prairie Farmer. 
This was the origin of the Prairie Farmer, 
which under the direction of John 8. 
Wright, land speculator, reaper manufac- 
turer and educational leader, became per- 
haps the outstanding farm journal in the 
West. Wright assumed sole ownership in 
1843, and he soon attracted a group of 
writers who made the journal one of the 
liveliest and most remarkable publications 
of its day. Wright, who came to Chicago 
from Sheffield, Massachusetts, in 1832, 
made and lost a fortune by 1837, when he 
was only 22 years old. Being a man of wide 
activities, he combined the interests of ag- 
riculture, education, and labor in one jour- 
nal. John Gage, editor of the *‘ Mechanical 
Department’’ of the paper, was a labor 
leader in Chicago. Wright played a leading 
role in improving the common schools of 
Illinois and promoting teacher training, 
while J. Ambrose Wight, John A. Kenni- 
eott, and Jonathan B. Turner wrote some 
of the best agricultural essays that ap- 
peared in any paper in the country.” 
Ambrose Wight came to Illinois from 
Vermont in 1836 and settled at Rockford, 
where he worked in a store, farmed, and 
edited a local newspaper until 1843. Be- 
tween 1841 and 1843 he wrote several ar- 
ticles for the Prairie Farmer, and in the 
latter year Wright hired him to be as- 
sociate editor. He held this position almost 
constantly until 1855, when he resigned to 
become a Presbyterian minister and do 
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evangelistic work in the slums of Chicago. 
Wight did most of the editorial work on 
the paper between 1843 and 1855, except 
for a short period in 1852 when he edited 
a religious paper. 

John A. Kennicott, widely known nur- 
seryman and experimenter of Northfield, 
IHinois, and founder of the Northwestern 
Fruit Growers’. Association, became closely 
associated with the paper about 1852, and 
the next year took over the ‘‘ Horticultural 
Department.’’ He and Turner carried on 
a long and intensive campaign to promote 
the raising of good fruit in the West and 
to persuade farmers that fruits and veg- 
etables were necessary ingredients of a 
wholesome diet. Turner, a New England 
educator who joined the faculty of Ilinois 
College at Jacksonville about 1836, was a 
naturalist, gardener, and fruit raiser who 
was deeply interested in improving the 
agriculture of the West. He and Wright 
saw the difficulty of developing the prairie 
country without fencing material, and they 
were among the first to believe that the 
Osage Orange would furnish an adequate 
hedge fence. Turner, particularly, took on 
the task of developing and promoting it 
after 1844, when Charles H. Larabee of 
Arkansas left a package of seed at the 
Prairie Farmer office. 

These writers dedicated the Prairie 
Farmer to the cause of diversified agri- 
culture in the West, urging the farm- 
ers to raise improved livestock, grasses, 
abundant hay crops, and fruit and veg- 
etables, and to invest in labor-saving ma- 
chinery. Soil exhaustion and erosion did 


not present serious problems as yet, but 
the editors argued that only a few years 
of robbing the land would bring on the 


same conditions which already plagued 
farmers of the East and South. Exclusive 
dependence on wheat was equally as dan- 
gerous and foolish as the Southern farm- 
er’s dependence on cotton or tobaceo. The 
editors also waged the battle of the small 
farmers against the big stockmen; a very 
important issue related to the fencing laws. 
Wright, Turner, and Solon Robinson, who 
wrote for the paper frequently, all be- 


lieved the fencing laws should require the 
stockman to fence his cattle in, rather 
than letting them run on the open range 
and force the small farmer to fence 
against them. Although a large capitalist 
himself, Wright carried on a ceaseless cam- 
paign against the Illinois Central Rail- 
road’s land monopoly until the company 
began selling large quantities of land to 
the farmers in 1855.** 

The Prairie Farmer’s long campaign in 
behalf of public education in Illinois es- 
tablished it as unique among agricultural 
journals in the West. Norman J. Colman’s 
Valley Farmer and Jolin W. Hoyt’s Wis- 
consin Farmer both had strong educational 
departments, but neither began as early 
or worked as consistently for education as 
did Wright, Kennicott, and Turner. In 
1835, Wright built the first publie school 
building in Chicago at his own expense, 
and for 15 years he made the Prairie 
Farmer an excellent educational journal 
until 1855 the only one in Illinois. Wright, 
who always supported public as opposed to 
private schools, probably made the first 
proposal for the examination of teachers 
by a state superintendent of schools, and, 
in fact, anticipated most of the educational 
reforms of the latter half of the 19th cen- 
tury and first deeade of the 20th. He wes 
the real power behind the common school 
convention which met in Chicago in Oc- 
tober, 1846 and the Prairie Farmer office 
served as the registration center for dele- 
gates. Out of this meeting came the teach- 
ers’ institute, which the editors of the 
Prairie Farmer had been advocating. It 
also resulted in formation of the North- 
western Educational Society and the Ihli- 
nois Auxiliary of the Board for National 
Popular Education, with Wright as sec- 
retary of both. 

Turner, generally recognized as the 
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father of the University of Illinois, was 
prompted to launch his campaign for ag- 
ricultural and mechanical education by an 
article on the subject published in the 
Prairie Farmer of November, 1851. He 
quickly wrote to Wright after seeing the 
article and that same month made his pro- 
posal for an industrial university in an 
address before an Illinois farmers’ con- 
vention at Granville. Wright withheld his 
approval of the scheme for some time be- 
cause it did not include his plan for a 
state normal school. He maintained that 
Illinois and the West would have to have 
well-trained teachers and a higher level of 
general education before professional and 
technical schooling would be of much use. 
Turner and Kennicott, however, brought 
him around by agreeing that academic ed- 
ucation and teacher training would be a 
part of the job of the new university. 

Turner soon published his idea that the 
Federal Government should grant land to 
all the states to endow agricultural and 
mechanical education, which in March, 
1853 gained the endorsement of the Illinois 
state legislature. This is often considered 
the first conerete public announcement of 
such a plan made in America. Wight, whose 
main interest lay in practical farming and 
religion, did not push the fight for a 
public agricultural and mechanical college 
hard enough to suit the enthusiastic Tur- 
ner and Kennicott, largely because he 
sympathized to some degree with the 
church-college leaders who opposed the 
plan. Nevertheless, the Prairie Farmer 
carried on a sane and thorough discussion 
of agricultural education, and aroused 
much public support in its favor. Although 
the editors were keenly disappointed that 
the legislature failed to establish the In- 
dustrial University in the 1850's, Illinois 
has often been given credit for initiating 
the movement which culminated the Morrill 
Act." 

The Prairie Farmer lost much of its early 
vigor after 1855. Wight left in 1855, 
Wright went bankrupt in 1857, when his 
reaper business failed, and the paper was 
sold, first to James C. and Willtam H. Me- 
dill and then to Henry D. Emery and Com- 


pany. Emery changed the name to Emery’s 
Journal of Agriculture, which it carried 
for about a year, but he soon returned to 
the old title, Prairie Farmer. Kennicott 
stayed with the paper until about the time 
of the Civil War, and Charles D. Bragdon 
of Chicago and Charles Betts of Michigan 
were brought in to carry on the editorial 
duties. Although the paper seems to have 
lost money for several years, it continued 
publication and survives today as one 
of the important agricultural journals of 
the country.” 

Brief mention should be made of four 
additional men who devoted a considerable 
portion of their lives to agricultural jour- 
nalism in the West. Norman J. Colman, 
who purchased the Valley Farmer at St. 
Louis in 1855, spent most of his adult life 
in farm journalism and agricultural re- 
form in Missouri and the Midwest, and 
later became first Secretary of Agriculture. 
Mark Miller, David J. Powers, and John 
W. Hoyt made the Wisconsin Farmer one 
of the prominent farm journals in the West 
during the 11 years preceding the Civil 
War. 

Miller, who ran a book store in Racine, 
Wisconsin, and had worked on Tucker's 
Genesee Farmer in the middle 1830's, be- 
gan publishing the Wisconsin Farmer in 
May, 1849. He moved the journal to Janes- 
ville in 1851 and to Madison in 1855, 
when he sold it to Powers. Miller also pub- 
lished an lowa edition at Dubuque, and 
he made his paper a spokesman for the 
most newly settled prairie country. He 
campaigned vigorously for the planting of 
trees on the prairie, the starting of or- 
chards, and the raising of livestock, in or- 
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der that farmers would not become too 
dependent on wheat. He also gave a great 
deal of attention to the latest types of 
farm machines, especially reapers and 
threshers.*® 

Powers was a machinist, manufacturer, 
and patent expert, who moved to Wiscon- 
sin in 1838, and became a farmer, real 
estate operator, railroad director, and leg- 
islator. While living at Madison, where 
he moved in 1853, he spent about eight 
years cultivating and improving a section 
of prairie land. In addition to editing and 
publishing the Wisconsin Farmer from 
1855 to 1861, he became a leader in the 
state agricultural society. Powers experi- 
mented with and advised farmers on the 
latest agricultural machinery and, about 
1860, invented a self rake attachment for 
reapers.*7 

John W. Hoyt became associate editor 
with Powers in January, 1857, when he 
was 26 years old. He had studied law and 
chemistry and taught chemistry in his 
home state of Ohio before he moved to 
Madison. Hoyt soon became a leader in 
agricultural affairs in Wisconsin, and as 
editor of the Farmer he traveled widely 
over the state giving lectures on agricul- 
tural improvement in any settlement that 
could amass a crowd to hear him. He and 
Powers also traveled east, attending fairs 
and observing agricultural conditions from 
Wisconsin to the Atlantic seaboard. In 
1859, Hoyt became secretary of the Wis- 
consin State Agricultural Society and _ re- 
mained the directing force of that organ- 
ization until 1872. He also had a leading 
part in the movement for agricultural ed- 
ucation in Wisconsin, and after the War he 
helped organize an agricultural college.** 

The agricultural editors of the early 
19th century believed firmly that they be- 
longed to an age of progress and that the 
farmers, who constituted the chief 
nomic class of the country, must play their 
role in the improvement of society, For 


eco- 


the most part, the editors possessed an 
unquenchable optimism, insisting that the 
application of knowledge to agriculture 


would inevitably bring a better life to rural 
America, as well as a greater profit. Al- 
though men like Daniel Lee and Ambrose 
Wight admitted that science had not yet 
found answers to many of the farmers’ 
problems, they seldom doubted that future 
developments would bring the solutions. 
J. W. Hoyt of the Wisconsin Farmer ex- 
pressed the sentiments of other agricul- 
tural reformers, and perhaps of the times, 
when he declared in 1858 that his century 
would be termed the ‘‘century of science 
and progress.’’ 

Antiquarians may talk as they will, and longingly 
look back upon the glorious past . + & whining 
clergy may demonstrate its beggarly faith in the 
great providence of God by denouncing the boast 
of enthusiasts over the glory of the 19th century, 
and by deprecating the ‘sad materialism of the 
age,’ ..., yet after all there is no truth more 
plainly written upon the face of the world, than 
that of sure and eternal progress.” 


Hloyt and others insisted that this prog- 
ress was not alone material, but that people 
would become better as well as richer. Men 
had to make material gains before they 
could reach a ‘‘high condition of intellee- 
tual and social life.’’ Although intellectual 
and social development would admitedly 
come slowly, the progress already made 
afforded sufficient reason for optimism. 
Agricultural editors and reformers believed 
that the improvement of farming consti- 
tuted the first step toward a better life 


for all America. 

“ Wisconsin Farmer, 2:1, 18, 36, 48, 49 (Jan 
uary, February and Mareh, 1850); 3:169, 190 
(October, 1851); 7:321, 345 (November, 1855). 
For a more complete study of Colman, see Lem 
mer, Norman J, Colman Colman'’s Rural 
Worlds: A Study in Agricultural Leadership. 

"ww. P. Annals of the Powers 
Family (Los Angeles, 1924), 202-207; Wisconsin 
Farmer, 7:321, 345 (November, 1855); 11:185 
(May, 1859); 13:353-354 (October, 1861). 

Wisconsin Farmer, (January, 1857); 
1:415, 451 (November and Deeember, 1857 
10:38-39, 72-7 113-114 (January, February and 
Mareh, 1858); 10:456-460, 474 (Deeember, 1858 
11:69-70 (February, 1859); 11:455, 460 (Decem 
ber, Henry J, ‘*John Wesley 
Hoyt,’’ Dictionary of American Biography, 9:32) 
322. 


" Wisconsin Farmer, 10:10-11 (January, 1858) 
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Dairy Journalism: Studies in Successful 


Farm Journalism 


JOHN T. SCHLEBECKER 


The first dairy farm journal appeared 
at Jefferson, Ohio in 1852. Since then well 
over 50 such papers have been started at 
one place or another in the United States. 
Few of these lasted more than five years. 
The high mortality rate obviously suggests 
the question of why only a small minority 
of these journalistic adventures succeeded. 
The reasons for the failure of any specific 
dairy journal are difficult and often im- 
possible to determine. But the main char- 
acteristics of successful papers can be dis- 
covered, and these may be tentatively 
identified as causes for success. Failures, 
where the reasons are apparent, seem to 
result from a deficiency in those qualities 
which are observable in successful jour- 
nals. 

This article is intended to present some 
of the possible reasons for the continuous 
publication of certain dairy periodicals.' 
(The analysis necessarily includes some 
account of the history of dairy farm jour- 
nalism.) A review of all of the papers is 
impractical in a brief survey. Instead, this 
account is based primarily on the history 
of the two oldest and still existing dairy 
journals: The Jersey Bulletin, begun in 
1883, and Ioard’s Dairyman, founded in 
1885. 

Perhaps a few tentative propositions can 
be advanced to explain the success of some 
of the journals. These initial hypotheses 
may then be tested against the evidence 
which will be presented later. First of all, 
in order to publish a successful paper for 
dairy farmers, editors apparently had to 
meet certain definite external and internal 
requirements, Of these, the external con- 
were often the important. 
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When a publisher began his journal he 
found that a fair level of farm prosperity 
was helpful and sometimes seemingly neces- 
sary. Furthermore, the farmers in the par- 
ticular circulation area had to be interested 
in dairying. With few exeeptions, the 
magazines of national prominence were 
originally intended for the farmers of a 
small and specific locality.* 

Often journals for cattle breeders were 
national in scope right from their begin- 
ning. Even so, they, too, depended on an 
already established clientele. Some his- 
torians have believed that editors by their 
individual efforts could change the prae- 
tices or crops of a region. This hypothesis 
does not stand up, under the 
test of what actually happened. Editors 
followed, rather than led, in any process 
of general change. Successful editors be- 


however, 


gan their journals in regions where a con- 
siderable number of potential subscribers 
already existed. In places dairy 
specialization was usually well advanced. 
When farmers had developed only a sud. 
den and temporary interest in dairying, 
they did not, as a rule, prove to be re- 
liable subscribers. Farmer interest had to 
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1950. The documented details of this survey 
he the forthcoming Jliatory of 
Dairy Journaliam in the United States, 1810 to 
by John T. BSehlebecker and Andrew W. 
Hopkins, to be published the Fall 
of 1957 by the University of Wisconsin I’ress 
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W. D. Hoard at His Editorial Desk 


be stable as well as widespread.* Other- 
wise, journalists faced ultimate and gen- 
erally imminent failure. Only when these 
external conditions were met did dairy 
papers have any chance of lasting more 
than a few years. And the successful mag- 
azines all had these essential environment- 
al conditions. When the outside require- 
ments were satisfied, then an individual 
had to appear who was interested in dairy- 
ing and was willing to publish a farm 
journal, 

Why should anyone want to edit a farm 
dairy paper? Although little historical evi- 
dence can be found to support the con- 
jecture, probably the prospective editor 
first decided to publish a journal and then 
cast about for a likely specialty. However 
that may be, the founder of a dairy period- 
ical had to have enough capital or credit 
to continue the journal. 


to begin and 


* But a well developed regional interest did not 


guarantee success, nor did it necessarily lead to 
national circulation. For example, The Democrat 
and Dairyman of Waterloo, Wisconsin, begun in 
1884, had the same external conditions as Hoard's 
Dairyman, but the former ceased to be a dairy 
paper in 1905, Perhaps the dairy farmers of the 
area were not Democrats, The Livestock and Dairy 
Journal of Fresno, California (1903-1916) should 
have prospered on a purely regional basis, Perhaps 
reader resistance accounts for its failure, and 
perhaps the effort to cater to two different types 
of business caused its end, Furthermore, where 
farmers were only temporarily engaged in dairy 
ing, editors and publishers sometimes ovegestimated 
the permanence of the change. For example, 
Kansas farmers made a temporary shift to dairy 
ing betwen 1890 and 1900, This change was in 
apparently, but 
were started to take ad 
The list of efforts 
is impressive considering the brief time 
involved. The Kansas Dairyman of Eureka, Kan 
sas, begun in 1898, died in 1899; Jensen's Dairy 
man, begun in Beloit, Kansas in 1898, lasted until 
1900; the Kansas Dairy Farmer, published at En 
terprise, Kansas, ran from 1899 to 1900; and the 
Dairy Age of Beloit, Kansas, was published from 
1900 to 1903, 


complete, several editors began 
papers whieh probably 
vantage of the new interest. 
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Usually, but not always, he seemed to 
need some experience in publishing.* And 
did not seem to attract many readers. But 
demands that farmers use silos, or accept 
the Babcock butterfat test were important 
issues from the farmer’s viewpoint, and 
crusades for their adoption apparently led 
to increased circulation. The editor also 
had to support his arguments with infor- 
mation, and was usually required to repeat 
once he got under way, the editor and pub- 
lisher also had to have enough talent to 
continue his venture. 

Possession of talent was perhaps one of 
the more important requirements for suec- 
cess. Where or how editing and publish- 
ing talent originates is difficult to deter- 
mine. But first and foremost, the pros- 
pective editor and publisher had to have 
business sense. A second important talent 
may be described as a prophetic sense of 
mission, and a real zeal to effect improve- 
ment in dairy farming. 

Historically, discussions of trivial mat- 
ters, even if greatly emphasized by editors, 
details and facts over and When 
editors lacked genuine zeal or failed to 
present a large body of helpful informa- 
tion, their papers almost inevitably failed 
in a short time. 

A third talent 
with his readers 
the long run, successful editors seem not 
to have offended any large segment of 
their real or potential public. Frequently 
successful editors made caustic comments, 
but these were directed at those who were 
not likely to be subscribers. 

Journals intended primarily for dairy 
farmers appeared rather late in American 
history. Between 1810 and 1852 no special- 
ized dairy periodicals existed, and dairy 
information was carried, if at all, by the 
general farm papers. The information was 
at first presented rather haphazardly, and 
the particular feature of dairying which 
an editor emphasized depended largely on 
his personal inclination. For example, John 
S. Skinner, founder and editor of The 
American Farmer (1819 to 1829), was par- 
ticularly interested in the breeding of cat- 
tle. As early as 1819 he recommended the 


over. 


the ability to get along 
seemed hecessary. In 
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SUCCESSFUL FARM JOURNALISM 
use of the single purpose cow, that is, one 
bred for milk or for beef, but not for 
both.” Skinner also urged his readers to 
feed their cattle well, and he offered ad. 
vice on the manufacture of dairy products 
He early typified the approach of the gen 
eral farm papers to dairy problems." 

On the whole, early editors were more 
interested in the problems of breeding than 


in anything else. Thomas Fessenden, found 
er and editor of The New England Farmer 
(1822 to 1846), 
breeds, but largely because of their sup 
posed general purpose qualities.’ Incident 
ally, 
special purpose cattle took up considerable 


supported various foreign 


discussions about general versus 
space in the early farm press. As early as 
1834 the editors of The Cultivator were 
led to assemble their information on breeds 
and breeding under the heading: ‘Cattle 
Husbandry.’’* 

The development of the special column 
was an indication of what time might bring 
It is only a short step from column to 


* The editors of the more important and long 
journals generally had previous ex 
training in And 
rather than knowledge of dairying scems to have 
Some of the successful 


followed by 
were unsuccessful, Often the less successful editors 


lived dairy 


perience or journalism this, 
accounted for their success, 


editors were preceeded or men who 
practical experience in 
rome line of dairying, but lithe or no experience 
in editing or publishing. In contrast, W. D. Hoard 
of Hoard's Dairyman had many years experience 


Dawry 


were those who had had 


a8 a newspaper editor; W. A. Gordon of 
Record worked on newspapers and did some free 
lance writing before he turned to editing; Thomas 
Cutler of The lee 


his carer in an entirely unrelated field of teehnical 


Cream Trade Journal began 
journalism; and F. HW. Kimball of Kimball's Dairy 
worked at the 
paper business under the guidance of his father 
Of the highly successful editors, only D. H, Jenkins 


Farmer very probably had news 


entered on a journalist without any 
notable experience along those lines, 

The fmerican Farmer, 2:51, 318 
ibid,, 1:187, 189 C1819) 

* The American Farmer, 1:137, 139, 90 (1819). 

The New England Farmer, 4:84, 395-396 

(1826); The American Farmer, 1:137-1480 (1819); 
The New England Farmer, 4:15, 225 (1826); 
see index to the volume; see 41-43; 
10, or n, 1:224 (18382). 

"The New 
(1835); The 
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dairy periodical.” The attention editors 
gave cattle breeding seemed to reflect read- 
er interest.” Reader interest also offers 
some explanation for the later develop- 
ment of journals intended for partisans of 
particular breeds. Simple controversy in 
the general agricultural journals changed 
to acrimonious dispute in several later 
breeder magazines. 

During the 1830’s and 1840's, commer- 
cial dairying became more appealing to 
many farmers, especially those located near 
cities on the east coast. The general farm 
papers reflected this new interest by ear- 
rying a greater proportion of articles on 
the manufacture of dairy products and by 
introducing market reports of a sort. Ed- 
itors also occasionally recommended dairy- 
ing as a specialty, although indirectly. 
Editors became aware of the fact that 
farmers were concentrating on dairying 
in some places, and The Cultivator of 1849 
even carried a few items about farmers 
who had become commercial dairymen." 
By 1853 Luther Tucker had ineluded a 
special column entitled ‘‘The Dairy,’ in 
his Country Gentleman."* general, 
however, the editors viewed dairying as a 
part of the general farming complex. This 
idea was well expressed by a bit of verse 
which John Skinner printed in his Month- 
ly Journal of Agriculture in 1848: 

Cultivate little, but cultivate well, 

Your alternate, if good produce you'd 

sell; 

Your soil manure often 

Will tenfold what 

fields. 

Sow grass, too, at times, if you wish to make 

sure 

of having a plentiful stock of 

Without grass you've no eattle 

‘tis, plain, 

You'll have no 

grain.” 


crops 


the return it yields 


repay you spend on your 


manure, 
without cattle 


manure and without that no 


On the whole, editors seemed but dimly 
aware of the changes taking place. But by 
1850 at the latest, dairying was a specialty 
in several regions. Thus the condition was 
met for the advent of a distinet dairy 
press.'* 


The earliest dairy journals were, how- 
ever, only partly intended for dairy farm- 


ers. The first editors also attempted to 
cover general farm topics. The very first 
of these hybrid journals was the Western 
Reserve Farmer and Dairyman, published 
at Jefferson, Ohio in the region where the 
factory production of cheese had begun.'® 
Apparently the editor, N. E. French, could 
not secure enough dairy material for the 
journal, and subscriptions were not great 
enough to make his paper prosperous.'® 
The journal began and ended in 1852. 
The general farm paper and the later 
hybrid dairy journal were not the only 
ancestors of the dairy press. Another line 
of evolution came through the weekly rural 
press. In fact, more efforts at dairy farm 
journalism began in the offices of country 
editors than in any other place. In 1859, 
the Dairyman’s Record of Little Falls, N.Y. 
was printed in conjunction with the 
Mohawk Courier, and in 1881 the Dairy 
and Farm Journal of West Liberty, Lowa 
was printed by J. Maxon, an established 
printer.” In 1883 The Dairy Farmer of 
Chariton, lowa was begun under similar 
conditions, and in 1883 Joseph Eveland of 


* Hoard'’s Dairyman arose out of a dairy column. 

” For examples of editorial interest see: The 
New England Farmer, 19, or n. 8. 10;156 (1840 
41); The Cultivator, n. s. 1:39 (1844); The 
Prairie Farmer, 8:56-57 (1848); The American 
Agriculturist, 10:284-285 (1851). 

“ The Cultivator, n. s. 6:10, 141, 234 (1849). 

" The American Agriculturist, 1 (1843); The 
Cultivator, 3:143 (1838) 2nd ed. 4:134 (1838) 
2nd ed. Ohio Cultivator, 9:244 (1850); The 
Country Gentleman, 1:229 (1853). 

"Monthly Journal of Agriculture, 
(1848), 

“ Perey W. Bidwell, ‘‘The Agricultural Revo- 
lution in New England,’’ American Historical 
Review, 26:691 (1921). 

" Western Reserve Farmer and Dairyman, 1:1, 
8 (March 1, 1852); P. W. Bidwell and John I. 
Faleoner, History of Agriculture in the Northern 
United States, 1620 - 1860 (New York, 1941), 430. 

Letter from N. E. French to W. H. Catheort, 
dated August 29, 1908 and inserted in the front 
of the volume of the Weatern Reserve Farmer and 
Dairyman, 1 (1852), on file at the Western Reserve 
Historical Society library. 

" The Dairyman's Record, 1: volume binding 
1; (1859); Dairy Farmer, 1:2 (1860); Gerald 
lL. Seaman, A History of Some Early lowa Farm 
Journals (Unpublished M, 8S. thesis, State 
University), 72. 
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Franklin, N Y., changed the title of his 
weekly newspaper from the Register to 
the Delaware County Dairyman and Reg- 
ister. Apparently he attempted to combine 
weekly and dairy paper in one.'* Kimball's 
Dairy Farmer, begun at Waterloo, lowa 
in 1903 originated under somewhat similar 
cireumstances.'* Many obscure dairy jour- 
nals were begun of which little is known 
except the title. A number of these arose 
in connection with the publication of some 
rural newspaper. All failed after a few 
years of life. Probably they were begun 
before their region was sufficiently con- 
verted to dairying. Only Kimball’s ven- 
ture seems to have been an exception.” 

Of course, not all efforts begun in the 
offices of the rural press were failures. 
Actually the rural newspaper offered sev- 
eral advantages to the publisher of a dairy 
periodical. A press, the rest of the physi- 
cal plant, potential advertisers and a list 
of subseribers were all readily at hand. 
These were fairly considerable assets in 
any essay into dairy journalism. The fi- 
nancial support which a weekly paper 
could give an infant dairy journal was 
also important. Neither A. W. Eaton of 
the Dairyman’s Record of Little Falls, nor 
W. BD. Hoard of Hoard’s Dairyman of 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, ever admitted 
publiely how much early financial support 
was derived from their weekly papers, but 
it was probably substantial. 

Important as this financial support was, 
it does not fully explain why country ed- 
itors should be more attracted to editing 
dairy journals than were other editors. 
The answer undoubtedly lies in the re- 
stricted areas in which dairy husbandry 
became a significant specialty. Only the 
local editor could easily know how many 
individuals were involved in dairy farm- 
ing, and how many of these were likely to 
be potential subsecribers.*! 

Elements other than the number of 
dairy farmers entered into the success or 
failure of dairy journals. Editors charged 
that farmers were uninterested in book 
learning, and there must have been some- 
thing to the charge. Even in a dairy region 


SUCCESSFUL FARM JOURNALISM 


journals could not survive if farmers re- 
fused to subseribe.** 

A shortage of advertisers before 1880 
may have been just as important in making 
life especially hazardous for dairy periodi- 


" Seaman, A History of Some Early lowa Farm 
Journals, 14-15; Rowell’s American Newspaper 
Directory, 1884 (New York, 1884). 

Kimball's Dairy Farmer, 1:1 (January 15, 
1903); see also Seaman, A History of Some Early 
lowa Farm Journals, 11-12. The Dairy Farmer 
was an outgrowth of The Creamery Journal which 
Kimball began in 1890 and which was for a while 
edited and printed in conjunction with a newspaper 
owned by his father, See also The Creamery 
Journal, 2 (Feltruary 1891); 3:16 (Deeember 
1892); 4:22 (January 1894). 

” See Stephen Conrad Stuntz, List of the Agri 
cultural Periodicals of the United States and 
Canada Published During the Century July 1810 
to July 1910 (Washington, 1941), for a list of 
failures and where they were originally published. 

"On the other hand, editors were prone to 
error, And some of them aimed too low. Clearly 
parochial dairy journals failed as readily as those 
which were aimed too soon at a national circulation, 
Examples of journals which probably failed be 
cause they were too loeal are The Dairy Bulletin 
of Macedonia, Ohio which was begun and ended 
in 1900, and the Colorado Dairyman of Denver, 
started in 1900 and econeluded in 1915, few 
other journals may exhibit the same difficulty, 
although not as clearly. For example, Heatwole's 
Dairy Paper, published at Northfield, Minnesota 
between 1906 and 1008, or the News and Dairyman 
which appeared at Hartland, Wisconsin from 1805 
to 1805. In these enses the expressed editorial 
policy, plus the quality and nature of the contents 
of the journals indicate a limited aim and an 
appeal to a small local audience. In a somewhat 
different vein, the Monthly Bulletin of the Ameri 
can Jersey Cattle Club, published at Newport, 
Rhode Island, 1877 to 1881, aleo aimed too low. 
Its editors expressed the intention of serving only 
breeders, carried very lithe dairying material, and 
fuiled to achieve very wide cireulation 

= Some of the lowa and Wisconsin newspapers 
which failed inelude: Stock and Dairy Gaeeterr, 
Sibley, Lowa, 1877-78; Dairy Farmer, Chariton, 
lowa, 1883-801; Dairy and Farm Journal, West 
Liberty, Lowa, Creamery and Dairy, 
Clarksville and Waterloo, Lowa, 1891 to 1802 oF 
later; Dairy and Farm, Algona, lowa, 1486-1887; 
The Democrat and Dairyman, Waterloo, Wisconsin, 
1884-1905; News and Dairyman, UWartland, Wis 
consin, 1893-1895; Cheeae and Dairy Journal, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin, 1904 1906. These would 
appear, in most cases, to have floundered beeaus 
of a farmer resistance to book farming. At lenst 
a shortage of subscribers seemed to be at the root 
of their troubles, 
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cals.” Because almost no specific items 
for dairying were being manufactured, the 
early dairy journals necessarily drew their 
advertising support from local firms until 
about 1879. In 1879 the first successful 
centrifugal cream separator appeared, and 
shortly many varieties of the device were 
being made,** Competition between man- 
ufacturers became intense. In a brief time 
advertisements for separators provided a 
reliable source of revenue for dairy period- 
icals. Even the most obscure and unlike- 
ly attempt at dairy journalism seemed able 
to secure at least one separator account. 
This fact explains, in part, why efforts 
before 1880 were subject to more abrupt 
failure than those after that date. 

Another of the difficulties of the early 
dairy farm papers was that editors could 
not obtain much information to present 
to their readers. The Dairyman ’s Record, 
for example, apparently suffered most of 
all from a shortage of dairy material.*° 
By the late 1880's this difficulty was be- 
ing overcome. The Hatch Act of 1887 pro- 
vided for state agricultural experiment 
stations, These stations began issuing re- 
ports on experiments. The elevation of 
the Department of Agriculture to cabinet 
rank in 1889 resulted in that ageney turn- 
ing out more material. These developments 
probably had much to do with the success 
of dairy journals founded in the 1880's, 
In addition, local or state dairymen's or- 
ganizations, founded for the most part in 
the 1870's, also contributed necessary ma- 
terial.*° 

Probably more fundamental to the sue- 
cess of dairy papers in the 1880's, was the 
greater amount of dairying which occurred 
in various sections of the country. Dairy- 
ing increased in importance between 1860 
and 1880. This fact has usually been ob- 
scured by the even greater expansion of 
the industry after 1880, Nevertheless, the 
increased amount of dairy farming be- 
tween 1860 and 1880 in various places was 
unusual, Connecticut, for example, with 
98,877 dairy cows in 1860 had 116,319 in 
1880. The rate of increase in New York 
was not as great, going from 1,123,634 in 
1860 to 1,437,855 in 1880. 


In the newer dairy regions of Minnesota, 
lowa and Wisconsin, however, the increase 
in dairying was most impressive. In 1860 
Minnesota had 40,344 dairy cows, by 1870 
this reached 121,467, and by 1880 amount- 
ed to 275,545. lowa went from 189,802 
dairy cattle in 1860 to 854,187 in 1880. 
Wisconsin showed an increase from 203,001 
in 1860 to 478,374 in 1880.77 The even 
greater advances of more recent 
should not obscure the fact that these three 
western states either were, or were well 
on the way to becoming dairy states by 
1880.°") This development can hardly be 
traced to the influence of a weak or non- 
existent dairy press. 

Although many dairy farm journals ap- 
peared before 1883, none of them lasted 
long. In three short years between 1883 
and 1885, however, dairy journalism be- 
came permanently established. Six dairy 
papers were started between 1883 and 1885: 
The Jersey Bulletin of Indianapolis, The 
Democrat and Dairyman of Waterloo, Wis., 
the Herd Register and Breeders’ Journal 
of Peterboro, N. H., Hoard’s Dairyman of 
Fort Atkinson, Wis., The Guernsey Breed- 
ers’ Journal of West Chester, Pa., and the 
Farmer and Dairyman of Portland, Ore- 
gon.*” Of these, only The Jersey Bulletin 
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" Dairy Farmer, 2: front cover 


for one example. But a 
dairy journals indicates the 
dition for all. 

“ Fred Shannon, The 
(New York, 1945), 137; 
2:8 (April, 1881). 
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12th Census, 5:704, 

" As noted before, the exact 
is not always clear. In the following 
however, failure certainly to 
resulted from a premature effort at dairy journal 
ism: New England Dairyman, Poultney, Vermont, 
1875 to possibly 1876; Pacifie Coast 
Tacoma, Washington, 1895-1898; Nebraska Dairy 
Lincoln, Nebraska, 
which been 
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cause of demise 
instances, 
have 


seems almost 


Dairyman, 


Farmer, 
others 


man and Up-to-Date 
1809-1910; and 
mentioned above. 

” Stuntz, List of the Agricultural Periodicals 
if the United States and Canada Published During 
the Century July 1810 to July 1910. 
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DAIRY JOURNALISM: 


and Hoard’s Dairyman are still being pub- 
lished in 1957.% A review of the history 
of these two may give some indication of 
the qualities necessary for successful dairy 
journalism. 

The Jersey Bulletin was begun at In- 
dianapolis in October, 1883, Dennis H. 
Jenkins, owner and editor until 1911, began 
his weekly with only $350. He had no 
knowledge of printing, little of writing, 
and only the most casual acquaintance with 
Jersey cattle *' He had, however, noted that 
breed magazines had been fairly popular 
in the United states. He also recognized 
or assumed that Jersey breeders, mostly 
gentleman farmers, were able to support 
a periodical. His choice of a title was also 
significant. Very possibly something more 
than accident prompted him to pick a title 
which was similar to that of a recently de- 
funct breeders’ journal entitled the Month- 
ly Bulletin of the American Jersey Cattle 
Club, popularly known 
Bulletin.’’ At least some of his enemies 
charged him with attempting to mislead 
Jersey breeders.** 

Jenkins initially charged $2.00 a year 
for The Jerscy Bulletin, and for several 
years hovered on the edge of insolvency be- 
cause of a shortage of subscribers and ad- 
vertisers, Nevertheless, by 1886 his journal 
had a circulation of 1,500 and by 1887 of 
over 3,000." In 1885 he regularly carried 
two advertising in each 
which barely maintained the publication. 
But advertising patronage increased 
steadily, particularly for sales of cattle, 
and the journal weathered the storm. 

In 1885 William D. Hoard established 
Hoard’s Dairyman at Fort Atkinson, Wis- 
consin, Hoard had been publishing a 
country weekly, The Jefferson County 
Union, since 1870. In November, 1872, he 
began a special column for dairy topics. 
Evidence of reader interest led him to be- 
gin Iloard’s Dairyman as a four-page sup- 
plement to the parent paper.“* Hoard in- 
tended to publish the paper as an inde- 


as the ‘‘Jersey 


pages of issue, 


pendent journal as soon as it was able to 


At the end of 


claimed a 
1886 this had 


stand on its own feet.” 
1885 Hoard’s Dairyman 
list of 700; in 


sub 
scription 
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doubled, and by 1889 the total circulation 
reached 6,000. In this last vear, Hoard 
made the journal fully independent of 
The Jefferson County Union 

In 1885 the Philadelphia 
Breeders’ Association began the Guernsey 
Breeder's Journal. This monthly, published 
at West Chester, consisted of 12 pages each 
issue, cost one dollar a year, and was in- 


Guernsey 


Later, in 1910, titled the 
Guernsey Breders’ Journal was begun at Veter 
boro, New Hampshire. It is still being published, 

" The Jersey Bulletin, 55:818 (July 1, 1936) 
also letter from Royer H. Brown (editor, The 
Jeracy Bulletin to A. W. Hopkins (Professor 
Emeritus, University of Wiseonsin) dated April 
15, 1952 and now on file at the Library of the 
Wisconsin State Historieal Library, 
boasted that 
ability in the 


another journal 


his sul 
great 
“ h ich 


Jenkins, for example, 


seribers included men of 


mereantile world and form a list in 
we may justly take pride.’’ The Jersey Bulletin 
4:12 (September 30, 1885); The Monthly Bulletin 
of the American Jersey Cattle Club was first pub 
Rhode 1877 and 
also Brown to 


Island in 
letter from 


Newport, 
ceased in See 
Hopkins, note 31 

Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, 
and 1887. 

Jefferson County Union, & (November 15, 
1872); Hoard’s Dairyman, 16 (Mareh 13, 1885) 
Stuntz, List of the Agricultural Periodicals of the 
lnited States and Canada Published During the 
July 1810 to July 1910 An Autotio 
graphical Letter, letter from W ID. Hoard to 
Charles A. Stringer, sometime in 1016, published 
in the Madison County a 
later in The Jefferson County Union; 
er, ‘* Brief Review of the History and 
Work Influence of Hoard’s 
(Unpublished manuseript, prepared in 1031) 2, a 
copy is on file at the office of Hoard’s Dairyman 
in Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

" Hoard’s Dairyman, 16 (April 3, 1885); the 
high volume number is a result of the facet that 
Hoard merely transferred the volume number from 
his Jefferson 


” Figures 


lished in 


above. 


fientury 


Leader, and 
Ben Walk 
Important 


and Dairyman,’’ 


Union to the Dairyman 

by W. Knox, 
editor, Hloard'’s Dairyman, 1884 the Democrat 
and Dairyman was founded at Waterloo, Wiseon 
sin. In 1805 the word ‘* Dairyman’’ 
Both the New Hampshire and Wisconsin ventures 


County 


supplied in 


wis dropped 


suggest the locations of the newer dairy 
of the time. In 1885 the Farmer 


Portland, Oregon 


regione 
and Dawryman 
was begun at The journal died 
in 1887, Some farmers in the region were dairy 
West was not 
editor did 


weekly 


men, but obviously the Far ready 


for a dairy journal, Verhaps, to, the 
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tended for farmers as well as breeders.** 


Since the journal failed in 1887, its history 
may form an interesting comparison to 
The Jersey Bulletin and Hoard’s Dairy- 
nan. 

When the members of the Philadelphia 
Association began their journal, they asked 
Willis P. Hazard to edit it. At the end 
of the first year in 1886 Hazard resigned 
as editor, and this loss of an editor seems 
to have been the chief cause for the decline 
and end of the Guernsey Breeders’ Journal. 
The paper was revived briefly in 1886, but 
the new editor died shortly, and the jour- 
nal was discontinued in 1887." Successful 
publication required the leadership of an 
energetic editor, and the loss of Hazard 
was something more than the loss of a 
titular functionary. He had breathed life 
into the journal. When he left, no one of 
similar talents was found to replace him. 

What sort of subject matter and editor- 
ial approach was required of a successful 
dairy farm periodical? Some comparisons 


may be revealing. Although the editors of 
The Jersey Bulletin, the Guernsey Breed- 
ers’ Journal and Hoard’s Dairyman ex- 
perienced different financial problems, and 


had different specific objectives, their 
main editorial programs were the same. 
All the journals detailed various methods 
of manufacturing dairy products, for ex- 
ample. Even the breed journals carried in- 
formation on cheese and buttermaking, al- 
though not as much or as often as farm 
journals like Hoard’s.*° 

All editors were united in opposition to 
the manufacture and sale of oleomargarine. 
The substitute was considered a fraud. It 
was said to be dangerous and unhealthy 
as well, Hoard summed up their sentiments 
1885: 
The butterine men claim to be benefactors of the 
poor man in furnishing him a wholesome, nutritious 
and cheap substitute for butter. As a matter 
of fact they furnish him a cheaply made imitation 
which is fraudulently sold to him as genuine, and 
at the price of genuine dairy, or creamery butter, 


when he observed in 


and which in its composition may and often does, 
contain ingredients wholly unfit to be taken into 


the human stomach,” 


The editors of the three journals did not 
agree on a program of oleomargarine sup- 


pression, but they all opposed the sale and 
use of the product. The Guernsey Breed- 
ers’ Journal did not take a firm stand on 
what should be done. This may be evidence 
of an inability to sense those popular cam- 
paigns which were necessary for increasing 
subscriptions and prolonging life.*' 

All editors were interested in improv- 
ing the dairy cattle used on the farm. 
Hoard and Jenkins agreed that the great- 
est problem was to get the farmers to ac- 
cept the single purpose dairy cow. They 
insisted that the search for a dual purpose 
cow merely led to the degeneration of cat- 
tle.‘ Hazard, in contrast, declared that 
the Guernsey was a dual purpose cow. 
In 1885 he wrote: 

Here we may say that it is deemed high time that 
the merits of the Guernsey as a dairy breed, and 
also, as realizing as near as possible, the ‘‘ general 
purpose’’ breed, were made more generally known,” 


But Hazard did not press his claim very 


hard. 

The editors of these early breed journals 
did not often quarrel with one another. 
The Jersey Bulletin and the Guernsey 

" Guernsey Breeders’ Journal, 1:4 (January, 
1585); also letter from L. R. Lounsbury (Manag 
ing editor of the Guernsey Breeders’ Journal) to 
Andrew W. Hopkins, dated November 8, 1951, and 
now on file at the Library of the Wisconsin 
State Historical Society. 

Guernsey Breeders’ Journal, 84:779 
(March 15, 1952); this article is on the history 
of the journal, 

Hoard'’s Dairyman, 
1885). 

” Tbid,, 16:1 (Mareh 13, 1885); Jenkins best 
expressed his attitude on color and oleomargarine 
when he wrote in 1899: ‘*A law prohibiting the 
use of butter color would not hurt the sale of 
good butter, but would make it necessary for poor 
butter and oleomargarine to be sold for what they 
are... .’’ The Jersey Bulletin, 18:471 (June 
7, 1899). On oleomargarine and butter color see 
also Hoard’s Dairyman, 16 (April 3, 1885); The 
Jersey Bulletin, 4:166 (December 2, 1885). 

1:23 


Iso 


780) 


16:1, 3 (November 27, 


(April, 
negative 


Guernsey Breeders’ Journal, 
1885); 84:780 (Mareh 15, 1952); 
evidence based on a review of many issuer of the 
journal. 

The Jersey Bulletin, 4:158 
1885); Hoard'’s Dairyman, 16:1, passim (Novem 
ber 6, 1885). 


(December 2, 


" Guernsey Breeders’ Journal, 1:4 (January, 


1885). 
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Breeders’ Journal attacked Ayrshires, 
rather than one another.“* In this period 
Hoard probably influenced more farmers 
than did the breed journals. In the first 
place, Hoard’s Dairyman reached more 
real farmers, and in the second place, the 
editor concentrated his attack on the more 
prevalent serubs and Shorthorns.*® 

The editors, of course thought of them- 
selves as teachers, and indeed, had little 
other excuse for being. But at the same 
time, the journalists had to be careful not 
to leave the impression that they were in 
fact teaching.“ One farmer warned the 
editors in general, and Jenkins in partie- 
ular: ‘‘1 will make one guess, however, and 
that is, intelligent farmers will be inclined 
to drop papers that continually throw at 
them the accusation of ignorance Rad 
Jenkins accepted the observation and in- 
sisted that his periodical was a_ bulletin 
board for correspondents, and nothing 
else.** Although the editors felt they had 
a mission to improve American dairying, 
it was obviously a limited call. Unlike the 
prophets of old, the editors had to temper 
their voices when speaking to farmers. 
Even the forceful Hoard tactfully used 
the words ‘‘advise’’ and ‘‘suggest,’’ and 
spoke of ‘‘sensible farmers’’ being ‘‘slow 
in learning.’ 

The editors of the three journals all 
reached the same over-all conclusion: their 
important objective was to get farmers to 
achieve a level of profitable dairying. This 
goal was to be reached primarily by effi- 
cient methods, but also by careful adher- 
ence to conservative 19th century economic 
theory. For the editors, all economic prob- 
lems could be solved by better and higher 
production, accompanied by wise seasonal 
marketing. They did not propose any form 
of socialism, neither did they suggest gov- 
ernment assistance for farmers in main- 
taining prices. Except for Hoard, they 
did not even Speak clearly on the subject 
of farmer cooperation. Each farmer was 
an economic entity and was to do his best 
under those circumstances.” 

Why just two journals should have en 
dured cannot be answered definitely. Ob 
viously, the papers filled a need, but just 
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as importantly the editors had something 
to say; something which they thought was 
highly important.*' The failure of the 
Guernsey Breeders’ Journal after Hazard 
resigned as editor strongly suggests that 
personal enthusiasm was important for 
the success of a journal at this time. 
Editorial energy subsequently turned 
into a belligereney which became more pro- 
nounced as time went on. Between 1883 
and 1885, Jenkins, always a Jersey par- 
tisan, disagreed with Hoard on the use of 
artificial butter coloring. Jenkins opposed 
the use of any artificial additions. Then 
in the 1890’s Jenkins denied that the 
tuberculin test was effective. He opposed 
the slaughter of cattle judged tubercular 


“ Thid. 1:80 (August, 1885) The Jersey Bul 
letin, 4:161 (December 2, 1885); Guernacy Breed 
ers’ Journal, 1:81 (August 1885). 

© Hoard's Dairyman, 16 (May 22, 1885). 

Guernacy Breeders’ Journal, 1:11 (February, 
1885). 

ar The 
1885). 

“ The Jeraen Bulletin, 55:818 (July 1, 1936); 
4:14 (November 1, 1885); see also letter, Brown 
to Hopkins, cited in footnote 41. 

Hoard’s Dairyman, 16:1 (December 4, 1885). 

” See, for examples: Hoard's Dairyman, 16 
(May 22, 1885); The Jersey Bulletin, 4:157 
(December 2, 1885); Guernsey Bredera’ Journal, 
1:157 (April, 1885). 

“ Weak or confused editorial policy was con 
spicuous in a few of the unsuccessful journals, 
Usually this sort of editorial shortcoming seems 
to have appeared in those journals which attempted 
to provide information for different special in 
terests, For example, the Stock and Dairy Gaze 
teer of Bibley, lowa, or more clearly the Creamery 
and Dairy of Waterloo, lowa, The Dairy Farmer 
of Littl Falls, N. Y., had almost no editorial 
policy, but this does not seem to have been an 
important for its end, Blooded Stock of 
Londonderry and Oxford, Pennsylvania, published 
between 1895 and 1913 drifted from one emphasis 


Jeracy Bulletin, 4:14 (November 1, 


to another and the several editors never squarely 
they were publishing a dairy journal 

Western Farmer and Dairyman, pub 
1905 to 1006 


decided if 
or not. The 
lished at Mankato, 
supported both diversified farming and dairying 


Minnesota, from 


as a specialty. This ambivalence presented prob 
resulting confusion 
death of the 


varying de 


lems to the editor, and the 
accounted for the 


exhibited 


have 
Other 
grees of editorial 


may well 
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uncertainty which undoubtedly 
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by the test.** He also argued that the 
Babcock test was not a valid butter test. 
These positions were directly opposite to 
those taken by Hoard on the same issues. 

The disagreements changed to outright, 
if sporadic, quarreling in the years between 
1890 and 1910, Verbal antagonism in- 
creased between the two editors as tech- 
nical innovations appeared. Jenkins made 
his position fairly clear. He opposed any- 
thing which did not tend directly to the 
glory of his Jerseys. In contrast, Hoard 
supported every innovation which might 
benefit the dairy farmer. But the two pro- 
tagonists, in choosing their separate paths, 
seemed to have developed editorial posi- 
tions which suited their respective sub- 
seribers. 

Whatever the topic, Jenkins directed 
discussion toward the virtues of Jersey 
cattle, their owners, and his journal. In 
January, 1899, for example, Jenkins stated, 
apropos a feud with Hoard: ‘‘Our re- 
marks are all made in defense of the Jersey 
cow and THE JERSEY BULLETIN, and 
without malice.’’*’ Jenkins went on to 
admit, in effect, that he feared the Bab- 
cock test would in some way diminish the 
fame of Jersey cattle. His opposition to 
creameries, separators, and the tuberculin 
test all stemmed from the same fear, 

Toward the end of his editorship Jenkins 
lost some of his vigor and sense of editorial 
balance. Articles increasingly centered on 
descriptions of herds and individual cattle. 
So much so that the Third Assistant Post- 
master threatened the journal with a 
revocation of second class mailing permit 
if the amount of textual advertising was 
not decreased. Jenkins grudgingly com- 
plied.”* 

Jenkins sold the paper in 1911 to Royer 
H. Brown who at first edited it and then 
employed others to edit it. After 1911 The 
Jersey Builetin continued to be a source 
of information for dairymen as well as 
breeders, but the former editorial enthusi- 
asm largely disappeared. The Bulletin was 
no longer first on the spot with a contrary 
opinion as it had been under Jenkins, But 
for all the flaws, The Jersey Bulletin was 


one of the few journals to maintain a 


distinetive quality in its editorials. The 
publisher had apparently discovered a 
formula for continued existence in the 
newer era of factory publishing and hired 
managerial editors. 

Hoard’s Dairyman over the years was 
extensively quoted in other journals. This 
suggests the possibility of a wide influence 
throughout the industry. The influence 
of Hoard’s Dairyman is perhaps revealed 
by the programs which the journal sup- 
ported and which were eventually adopted 
by farmers or legislators. These same pro- 
grams may also be considered a part of the 
formula for success which worked at least 
for Hoard’s, The Dairyman found support 
for its position in favor of artificial color- 
ing, oleomargarine legislation, single pur- 
pose cattle, and the greater use of alfalfa 
and silos. These victories were won in eon- 
sort with other papers. 

Hoard’s Dairyman also inaugurated and 
saw the successful conclusion of a cam- 
paign against bovine tuberculosis. And 
this was accomplished in the face of farm- 
er resistance, and for the first decade, 
journalistic obstruction. The one signifi- 
cant defeat for Hoard’s was the continual 
refusal of farmers to test their cattle to 
determine productivity of individual an- 
imals. Another defeat, indicative of the 
times, was the repeal of the federal oleo- 
margarine tax in 1950. On most matters 
affecting farmers, Hoard seems to have 
taken either the potentially or actually 
popular position. The one possible execep- 
tion was his attitude toward tuberculosis 
eradication. His program here, however, 
was about the same as that of the urban 
press. 

Until late in the 1920's, Hoard’s Dairy- 


man depended on comments from readers 


for most of its material. From 1885 to 
around 1900, most dairy information came 
from farmers. After about 1900, when 


18:85] (October 3, 
18:471 


The 

1890). 

The 
1911). 


Jers Bulletin, 
18:488 (June 14, 1899); 
18:30 (January 11, 1899), 
18:30 


(June 7, 


Jersey Bulletin, (January 11, 


Jersey Bulletin, 30:1348 (August 23, 
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the work and publications of experiment 
stations increased significantly, the infor- 
mation contained in these bulletins was 
usually passed along as answers to ques- 
tions sent in by readers. As late as 1915, 
much of the material in the journal was 
presented in the form of answers to ques- 
tions. During the 1920’s, under the editor- 
ship of A. J. Glover, the policy of the 
journal was gradually changed until by 
1930 letters from readers were mostly con- 
fined to columns set aside for correspond- 
ence. By 1937 Hoard’s Dairyman depended 
primarily on articles by professional writ- 
ers. The era of the farmer and professor 
contributor had just about come to an 


end.” <As it changed, Hoard’s, like The 
Jersey Bulletin, found a formula which 
suited its readers. Both were sucessful 


dairy farm journals although they exhibit- 
ed rather pronounced dissimilarities. 
But they were also alike in many re- 
spects. In these similarities may be found 
the elements necessary for successful dairy 


IN SUCCESSFUL 


COWBOYS SOMETIMES GOT PETRIFIED, TOO 
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They both had a large po- 
They carried on cam- 


journalism. 
tential audience. 
paigns on vital issues. In these campaigns 
they presented facts, news, and editorial 
exhortations on certain issues over extended 
periods of time.“ Both journals seem to 
have been run by competent businessmen, 
and both were directed by their editors 
so that, consciously or not, their viewpoints 
were adapted to that of their readers. 
Both changed in style and approach as the 
fashions in journalism changed. Both kept 
abreast the currents of the time. This above 
all seems to have been the essential clement 
in their success. 
See issues of the journals for the relevant 
vours, 
opposed the use of 


Jenkins, for example, 


artificial coloring in butter and 
from to 1911 
Babeock test ran 
Hoard and Glover 


oleomargarine 
against the 
isi 


campaign 


from I80L to around 


campaigned against bovine 
tuberculosis from 1801 to the 1040's, and 


1940's Hoard’s took up battle against brucellosis, 


II. Clay Emmet, a young cowboy from Belton, Texas, reports a singular find made 
by him during a cattle hunting roundup in the panhandle country recently. The find 
was nothing more or less than a petrified pony, standing erect and complete in all 


parts, 


Emmet says that he and his partner, B.C. 


Woodville, were riding across the 


prairie late one afternoon, when their tired ponies neighed and whinnied as if they 
were aware of the presence of another animal, Looking around, they discovered what 
they thought was a broncho tethered to a mesquite which crowned the summit of a little 


knoll to the northward. 


They rode up to the spot and found that the horse was 


fastened by a chain, but stood so rigidly still and seemed altogether so mysterious that 


their own horses reared and plunged as if in fright. 
found that the pony was petrified, not a hair or hoof amiss. 


Finally they dismounted and 
Emmet says that some 


ranchman years ago must have chained the poor horse there, leaving it to starve on 


the plains. 


it seemed to have been otherwise much emaciated, 
Emmet will arrange to have the strange find exhibited in some museum 


As the ribs of the animal were plainly visible in the petrifaction and 


the 
It frequently 


this is most probably case 


happens that horses fall into the habit of going to sleep while standing and it must have 
been under these circumstances that the panhandle broncho departed this life to join the 


majority 


great 


Field and Farm, Denver, September 5, 1896 
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The political career of Arthur Capper, of 
Kansas, was well-grounded in the field of 
journalism, as printer, reporter, editor, and 
publisher. By the time of his death, in 
1951, his material assets, all in the fields 
of communication media, placed him in the 
class of a multi-millionaire. That part of 
his publishing empire which gave him the 
most recognition, outside his native state 
of Kansas, was the publication of his farm 
journals. After the mid-1920's, these pub- 
lications were Capper’s Farmer, a monthly 
farm journal circulated widely in the 
region from Ohio to North Dakota to 
Texas, and five state farm papers serving 
the states of Kansas, Missouri, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and Michigan. Collectively they 
were known as the Capper Farm Press. 

The entrance of Arthur Capper into the 
field of farm publications came with his 
acquisition of the eight-year-old Missouri 
Valley Farmer in April, 1900." In spite 
of the large number of agricultural publi- 
cations competing for the growing farm 
market of the period, this was an oppor- 
tune time for Capper to enter a new 
phase of a field which had held his primary 
interest for almost 20 years. Fresh out of 
high school in 1884, he landed a printer’s 
job on the Topeka Daily Capital. In Sep- 
tember, 1893, just before the most serious 
part of the Panic, he was established as 
the owner and editor of a growing Topeka 
weekly, The Mail, which by 1900 possessed 
the largest circulation of any newspaper 
in the state. 

Developments which greatly aided the 
cause of journalism in the late 1890's 
included new improved presses, better 
links with the news agencies and govern- 
mental agencies such as the Department 
of Agriculture, and the development of 
rural free delivery. Rural free delivery, 
by itself, opened a huge new market to 
the agricultural press.” 

The increase in number of publications 
in the Capper press was haphazard and 
unplanned. Capper’s work on his first 


The Development of the Capper Farm Press 
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paper brought compliments from all over 
the state and he became one of the con- 
spicuous successes in Kansas journalism. 
It was comparatively easy to become a 
newspaper proprietor in that period. 
Equipment was relatively inexpensive and 
small papers could be started and dis- 
continued almost at will. The owner of a 
paper about to give up the struggle could 
sell his mailing-list and the ‘‘good-will’’ 
of his paper and thereby escape the legal 
necessity of repaying subscribers for un- 
expired subscriptions. Many newspaper 
consolidations were made in this manner,® 
and Capper frequently benefited from 
such transactions. He maintained, years 
later, that he was asked to buy all his 
papers except one; that exception was 
presumably his first paper. Thus, in 1895, 
when Thomas A. McNeal approached Cap- 
per with an offer to sell his Kansas Breeze, 
Capper bought it, consolidated it with his 
own paper as the Mail and Breeze, and 
employed MeNeal as editor.® 


‘Kansas State Historical Society, History of 
Kansas Newspapers (Topeka, 1916), 143, 291, 
lists the date of first publication of Missouri 
Valley Farmer as January 4, 1893, Stephen Con 
rad Stuntz, compiler and Emma B. Hawks, editor. 
List of the Agricultural Periodicals of the United 
States and Canada Published during the Century 
July 1810 to July 1910 (Washington, 1941), 104, 
cites 1892 as the date of establishment of the 
journal, On the other hand, Missouri Valley Farm 
er, August, 1910, as well as many other issues, 
states in its masthead, ‘‘est. 1891,’’ and Cap 
per's Farmer now uses 1879 as its date of estab 
lishment. 

* Liberty Hyde Bailey, ed., Cyclopedia of 
American Agriculture (3rd ed., New York, 1910) 
4:314. The first R.F.D. was in 1896. By 1908 
there were 40,000 earriers. 

*Frank Luther Mott, American Journaliam 
(Rev. ed., New York, 1950), 275; Gilbert M. 
Tucker, American Agricultural Periodicals (A\ 
bany, New York, 1909), 76, 

‘Interview with F. D. Farrell, former president 
of Kansas State College, July 10, 1951. 

*A clipping from the Brown Country World, 
n.d., in the Biographical Serapbook, Kansas State 
Historieal Society, C: 1, says Capper paid 82,500 
for the Kansas Breeve, 
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Arthur Capper 


Capper’s purchase, in 1900, of the Mis- 
sourt Valley Farmer, a run-down agricul- 
tural monthly with 16,000 subscribers, was 
a result of a similar offer from an owner 


seeking relief. This sale brought an in- 
creased stress in Capper publications on 
agricultural matters. In its first issue 
under Capper ownership the Missouri Val- 
ley Farmer displayed newly created de- 
partments which offered greater appeal to 
farm folks.“ An intensive drive for in- 
creased circulation brought promising re- 
sults and more than 100,000 
subscribers were made by 1902. 

The Capper formula for success in a 
newspaper enterprise was nothing more 
than to follow the dictates of good news- 
paper practice. He had long years of 
newspaper experience before he owned his 
own paper. He consistently worked to 
improve his publications to attract in- 
creased circulation, He wanted his papers to 
provide a good media for the display of 
advertising matter and he had unusually 
good success in attracting advertising. Fur- 
thermore, he had a knack for instilling 


claims of 


personal loyalty in employees and for mak- 
ing a paper pay, and these qualities gave 
promise of an increase in the number of 
periodicals which he published.’ 

The local success enjoyed by Capper 
caused the Bank of Topeka, in 1901, to 
offer him the debt-ridden Daily Capital. 
Having insufficient resources of his own, 
Capper organized a short-term partnership 
for the new venture.” As the principal 
owner of the Topeka Daily Capital and its 
weekly paper, the Kansas Capital, Capper 's 
field of operations now ineluded a daily 
newspaper, a farm monthly and two weekly 
newspapers. When advertisers questioned 
the advisability of buying space in two 
papers such as the Mail and Breeze and 
the Kansas Capital, which seemed so much 
alike, Capper assured them that his papers 
‘don’t compete.’ Apparently under this 
pressure he felt it necessary to make sure 
that his papers would not compete. 

The evolution of the Mail and Breeze 
in the direction of a strictly agricultural 
publication was noticeable but much of 
the development was without plan.'’’ It 
still served much the same area and the 
same subscribers of earlier times but atten- 
tion was directed more completely to the 
farmer and his interests. By October 1, 
1904, an acknowledgment of the change 
was apparent, for the Mail and Breeze was 
subtitled ‘‘An Agricultural and Family 
Journal for the People of the Great 
West.’""? 

* Missouri Valley Farmer, May, 1900, 

’ Eventually a Capper ‘‘Old Timers’’ Club, of 
employees with 25 or more years of serviee, was 
formed, 

"The contract for the purchase of the Capital 
is in the vault of Capper Publieations, Ine., in 
Topeka, Capper obtained majority control of the 
new enterprise with the minority shares held by 
four others, The partnership was dissolved in 1904, 
This purchase set for future Cap 
per purchases, as each transaction was an indi 


no precedent 


vidual matter, 

* Interview with Marco Morrow, long-time assis 
tant publisher for Capper Publications, August 
1, 1952, 

“Mail and Breeze, April 12, 1001; 
1901; September 5, 1902; January 23, 1903; and 
March 20, 1903, 


" [bid., October 1, 1904, 


July 45, 
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As a farm paper, the Mail and Breeze 
was completely departmentalized so that 
no member of the farm family could look 
at a single issue without finding something 
that would provide interest. Farmers and 
farm women who had been successful in 
a particular line were the new editors of 
specialized departments. One of the long- 
time features was the editorial page under 
the guidance of Tom MeNeal until his 
death in 1942. The paper had its primary 
circulation in Kansas, Oklahoma, Indian 
Territory, Nebraska and Missouri. Fre- 
quently a single issue ran to 40 pages in 
length and had circulation claims of more 
than 60,000, A conscious promotion of the 
value of advertising was made each week 
by the publication of one or more voluntary 
letters from satisfied advertisers, But be- 
cause national advertisers were unaware 
of the new character of the paper, its name 
was changed early in 1906 to the Farmers 
Mail and Breeze." 

Thus Capper exhibited a characteristic 
opportunism which he displayed on many 
occasions. He preferred to change accord- 
ing to the needs of a developing situation, 
not in accordance with some inflexible 
long-range objective. Politically conserva- 
tive in many ways, where agriculture was 
concerned he often endorsed liberal poli- 
cies. Though his personal morals were 
above reproach, the advertising standards 
of his publications were frequently criti- 
cized, But opportunism rather than irreso- 
lution marked his course of action, 

With two agricultural papers, the Mis- 
sourt Valley Farmer and the Farmers Mail 
and Breeze, the foundation for a multi- 
state Capper farm press had been laid. 
Capper may have visualized such a future 
organization, for it was his nature to 
acquaint himself with activity in the publi- 
He must have known of other 
periodicals, 


cation field. 
combinations of agricultural 
such as the joint handling of the American 
Agriculturist, New England Homestead, 
and Orange Judd Farmer, but he particu- 
larly watched the activities of Pierce's 
Farm Weeklies of lowa, Wisconsin, and 
Missouri.'* 

The idea of a specialized farm paper 
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for a single state evolved over the years. 
Because of the nature of their audience 
and their subject matter, agricultural 
periodicals tended, more and more, to 
confine themselves to a restricted geograph- 
ical area. Moreover, Farmers Mail and 
Breeze differed from many farm period- 
icals. Few weekly farm papers were owned 
by men who also published a monthly farm 
journal. The origin of the paper was also 
different from most agricultural papers 
which had always been published specific- 
ally for farm people.'* 

By 1906, Capper had established himself 
solidly as a Kansas publisher. In spite of 
the growth of his business, the circulation 
of his publications was confined primarily 
to Kansas, except for the monthly Misouri 
Valley Farmer and a women’s magazine 
which he had published for several years. 

In April, 1908, Capper added Poultry 
Culture, the official organ of the Kansas 
State Poultry Association, to his list. This 
journal was published in the interests of 


" Farmers Mail and Breeze, February 17, 1906; 
Interview with Mareo Morrow, August 1, 1952. 
Morrow, then in the agricultural advertising busi 
ness, did not hear of the change in the character 
of the Mail and Breeze until 1905, when he made 
a business trip to Salina, Kansas. 

" Interviews with Mareo Morrow, November 28, 
1952 and April 7, 1953, Capper reticent in 
talking of himself and his future. It was not his 
nature in the development of a multi-paper farm 
organization to be of following any 
particular trend and Morrow states that he had 
the field of ag 
farm 


was 


conscious 


no real innovations to offer in 
ricultural publications, Other 
paper publshers had done what he was doing. Mor 
row is inelined to believe that the idea for the 
Capper Farmer Press eame from the farm papers 
Judd and including 


Farmstead and 


successful 


headed by Orange Farmer 
Northwest 
1914. 
Wisconsin 
of Kansas City and St, Louis. When changes were 
suggested for one of his farm Capper 
seemed prone to ask, ‘‘ How is it 
Pierce Farm Weeklies?’’ These combinations ap 
pear as exceptions to the usual farm paper ot 
ganizations which were generally small and in 
dependent of all other farm papers. 

“History of Kansas Newspapers, 290-291. 
Farmers’ Advocate, published in Topeka, had an 
origin similar to Farmers Mail and Breeze, but 
Kansas Farmer had always been published it 
farm paper, 


Southern Farming Wy 


Pierce's papers were the Jowa Homestead, 


Farmer and the Farmer and Stockman 


papers, 
done on the 
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the specialized poultry raiser and as such 
was different from the usual Capper paper 
which attempted to satisfy wider, more 
general interests. Probably because of 
these characteristics, Poultry Culture was 
sold in 1916." 

The growth and prosperity of the Capper 
businesses resulted in demands for working 
space that far exceeded the area then 
available. Capper offices were scattered 
all over down-town Topeka. Plans were 
formulated in 1906 and 1907 to erect a 
new five-story building in Topeka, just 
across the street from the State House 
grounds. Late in 1908, all Capper offices, 
presses, and other equipment were installed 
in Capper Publications’ new home. 

During 1908, Farmers Mail and Breeze 
exceeded 100,000 circulation, the fourth 
farm weekly to do so. Missouri Valley 
Farmer was delivered to twice as many 
subscribers. Capper went outside his or- 
ganization where he employed almost 400 
persons to obtain key men to direct the 
advertising and circulation departments of 
his business. He had previously conducted 
these departments with the help of clerks. 
His printing and editorial departments 
were already under competent employees. 
One of the first outsiders was Marco Mor- 
row, who had worked nine years for a Chi- 
cago agency which concentrated on agricul- 
tural advertising. He became director of 
advertising."© The circulation department 
also was headed by a man experienced in 
the field. Capper was cautious in bringing 
newcomers to his organization because he 
had never paid anyone salaries as high as 
the amount he offered Morrow. But he 
was already buying other papers and he 
wanted a strong organization to handle 
the increasing responsibilities. 

Capper was apparently not anxious to 
acquire new journals. But he was willing 
to listen to offers of periodicals for sale 
and many came under Capper ownership 
through the proposal on the part of the 
seller or some third party, who was not 
necessarily involved in the sale. In no case 
did Capper establish a new publication. 
All of his papers had originally been pub- 
lished by someone else and in most cases 
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were doing poorly when they were trans- 
ferred to Capper. With his characteristic 
opportunism and energy, he wanted to be 
in a position to sueceed in his new enter- 
prises, 

In expanding his publishing business, 
Capper limited himself to journals pri- 
marily with a Kansas circulation until Au- 
gust, 1908, when he bought the Nebraska 
Farm Journal from W. 'T. Laing. Laing had 
been struggling to keep his paper going, 
so he sold it to Capper and got a job with 
Capper Publications." 

Capper also invaded the field of Missouri 
agricultural journalism. The initiative for 
this purchase was probably taken by 
Colonel Ed R. Dorsey, of Topeka, for a 
letter, dated June 4, 1910, from W. E. 
Hurlbut of The Ruralist, to Dorsey, en- 
closed a complete inventory and an offer 
to sell the paper, its supplies and earned 
accounts for $10,000."" Since Capper pur- 
chased The Ruralist, which he quickly 
dubbed the Missouri Ruralist, before the 
end of June, this letter presumably played 
a part in the negotiations.” Breeder's 
Special, of Kansas City, Missouri, was 
purchased on August 16, 1910, and con. 
solidated with Missouri Ruralist with the 
December 10, 1910, issue.” 

In 1912, the purchase of the Oklahoma 
Farmer gave Capper a farm journal spe- 


“Interview with Leland Sehenck, production 
manager of Capper Publications, April 7, 1953. 

” Interviews with Mareo Morrow, November 2%, 
1952 and April 7, 1953. Morrow came to Topeka 
on what he thought was a temporary arrangement, 
but continued in Capper’s employ until his re 
tirement in 1941, 32 years later. 

"N. W. Ayer and Sons, Directory of News 
papers and Periodicals, 1909 (Philadelphia, 1009), 
next to page 1233; Interview with Mareo Mor 
row, April 7, 1953. 

"This letter is in the Capper file at Kansas State 
Historical Society in Topeka. 

Missouri Ruraliat, August 20, 1910, Capper's 
name did not appear on the masthead until the 
issue of August 20, 1910, but the earliest letter 
of congratulations in the issue, dated June 2%, 
1910, from President Henry J. Waters, of Kansas 
State Agricultural College, and former Dean of 
the College of Agriculture, University of Mirsouri, 
indicates that the purchase had been eompleted 
in June. 

” Thid., December 10, 1910, 
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cifically for that State. The contract was 
made March 28, 1912, between M. L. Crow- 
ther, a former Capper employee, and the 
Farmer Publishing Company of Guthrie, 
Oklahoma. Crowther paid $1,000 in cash 
and gave a note for $2,000. He later trans- 
ferred the note to Capper and became 
manager of the paper at a salary of $30 
per week and one-fourth of the new annual 
profits of the publication.*' While this 
arrangement was not typical and apparent- 
ly has no parallel elsewhere in the Capper 
system, Capper accepted it. 

Soon after his invasion of Oklahoma, 
Capper set about to consolidate with other 
papers as he had done in Missouri. Within 
a month the subscription list, advertising 
contracts and good will of the Oklahoma 
Slate Farmer were purchased and ineor- 
porated into the new property.** Late in 
1915, another consolidation was made with 
the purchase of the Oklahoma Farm Jour- 
nal for $24,000, a price which ineluded 
some equipment.”* 

By 1912, Capper had farm periodicals 
circulating specifically for the states of 
Nebraska, Missouri, Oklahoma, and Kansas, 
where each had competition from other 
state farm publications. All of the Capper 
papers were printed in Topeka, but Capper 
seemed sincerely interested in identifying 
each paper with the state of its major 
circulation, Typical of Capper’s  state- 
ments upon acquiring a new publication 
was the one printed in Missouri Ruralist 
that the paper would be ‘* Missouri from 
the start to finish, a livestock and farm 
journal that the Missouri feeders and 
farmers will be proud of.’’** The editors 
of many of the papers purchased by Capper 
became Capper employees. Editorial and 
business offices were maintained in Omaha, 
Kansas City, Oklahoma City, and Topeka, 
respectively.”° 

Within several weeks after Capper’s 
entry into a new state as publisher of 
a farm journal, a complete list of depart- 
ment editors and editorial contributors, 
mostly representing the state where the 
paper was published, would be announced 
in the columns of the paper. Capper’s 
circulation department would also transfer 
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agents to the area of the new publication 
and launch subscription drives. With in- 
creased circulation the advertising rates 
would rise. In the advertising world the 
name of the Capper Farm Press was 
becoming well-known and it eventually 
became a part of the sub-title of each paper, 
but it was an advertising name and was 
used less frequently in an editorial and 
business way. Nonetheless, the casual read- 
er of a Capper farm paper came to realize 
that his paper was a member of a multiple- 
state farm paper syndicate. 

The ingredient which Capper added to 
these papers to make them successful 
apparently was nothing more than skillful 
operation and good newspaper practice. 
Ile had more newspaper experience than 
the average farm publisher. The joint 
operation of printing, advertising, and 
business departments permitted certain 
economies. He also had an ability to build 
circulation. His circulation department 
was able to offer a state farm paper and 
could also sell a monthly farm journal, a 
home magazine and a daily and weekly 
newspaper at reduced cost. From that 
point it was an easy matter to expand 
operations into other states and still main- 
tain centralized management of most of 
the departments of the entire Capper 
publications. 

Since he held that ‘‘no newspaper can 
achieve permanent success except by sheer 


“The contract and bill of sale transferring 
Oklahoma Farmer to M. L. Crowther. with the 
neceptanece by Capper is in the vault at the Capper 
Building, Topeka. As far as can be determined, 
the price of the Oklahoma Farmer was never con 
sidered unreasonable by Capper. Only the name 
and subscription list were purehased. 

“Oklahoma Farmer, May 1, 1912. There is 
apparently no record of the price of the State 
Farmer, Generally, purchases by Capper in this 
period were of papers in distress and there were 
usually no contenders around who also wanted 
the paper. 

" Thid., November 23, 1915; Letter from C. E. 
Carpenter, Cashier, Farmers National Bank, Okla 
homa City, to Capper, December 8, 1915, This 
letter is in the vault at the Capper Building. 

* Missouri Ruraliat, September 17, 1910, 

“The editorial office of the Missouri Ruralist 
was moved from Kansas City to St. Louis in 
114, 
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merit ’’, Capper developed a carefully ob- 
served editorial policy, in line with many 
other farm publishers, of presenting all 
technical information with complete ac- 
curacy.** His papers also worked closely 
with the agricultural colleges and the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
Pictures soon came to play a prominent 
part in each article by showing ‘‘how to 
do it’’ and the story would follow that 
pattern. Technical information, in order 
to serve a useful purpose under the edi- 
torial policy of the Capper Farm Press, 
had to be confirmed by actual farm prae- 
tice,?? 

The editorial departments of the Capper 
Farm Press were in capable hands. Capper 
claimed, as early as 1908, that a larger 
share of the gross income was spent on 
the editorial department than was usual 
in the case of farm papers.** By 1920, most 
of the editors of regular columns were 
specialists in their chosen subject. The 
enthusiasm Capper had for his business 
and his employees was often conveyed by 
the editors to the readers of the Capper 
papers. Of major importance was Capper’s 
‘editorial instinet,’’ no doubt the result 
of long years of experience, which told 
him what farm people wanted in their 
paper. His recipe for a good farm paper 
was to ‘fill its pages with practical 
boiled down facts’’ a little in advance of 
the time ‘‘they would be needed,’’ and 
he prided himself in giving his readers 
what they wanted,** 

From 1912 on Capper became more and 
more engrossed in polities. He narrowly 
lost in the race for Governor of Kansas 
that year, but was elected and re-elected 
in 1914 and 1916. In 1919 he began the 
first of five consecutive terms in the 
United States Senate. A few trusted 
employees were then given the responsi- 
bility for directing his business, but he still 
maintained control over all major decisions. 

Shortly after Capper’s elevation to the 
Senate in 1919, the name of the Missouri 
Valley Farmer was changed to Capper’s 
Farmer.” The announced reason for the 
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change was that ‘“‘its circulation has not 
been confined to the valley of the Missour 
River nor has the paper editorially limited 


itself to the peeuliar farm problems of 


the Missouri Valley; hence it is apparent 
that we should not retain a name local in 
character,’™' 

Another change in 1919 resulted from 
the purchase of the old-time Kansas Farm- 
er and its consolidation with the Farmers 
Mail and Breeze.” Thus Capper's old-time 
Mail and Breeze became the only state 
farm paper in Kansas. Consolidations had 
been achieved elsewhere but Capper’s state 
farm papers for Nebraska, Missouri, and 
Oklahoma still had energetic competitors 

During 1919 and the first half of 1920, 
there were general expectations that the 
removal of restrictions on consumption 
imposed by the war would result in an 
enormous demand for American farm 
goods and products.’ In accordance with 
this agricultural optimism the Capper 
organization enlarged its Topeka building, 
increased circulation and set about im 
proving the format and reading matter of 
the various farm papers. In order to 
finance this expansion, subscribers were 
offered the opportunity to invest in Cap 
per Publications by means of unsecured 


” Arthur Capper, The Capper House Book, A 
Statement of the Policies and Aims of the Capper 
Publications (Topeka, Kansas), nd., 13; Inter 
view with Nelson A. Crawford, June 17, 1952 
Crawford was former editor of the Capper Pub 
lications’ women’s magazine, Houachold, 

“Interview with Raymond Gilkeson, editor of 
Kansas Farmer, July 11, 1952 

*Letter from Capper to A, L. Lawshe, De 
cember 19, 1908, Copy in Capper file, 

Missouri Valley Farmer, April, 1009, 

“The change was made April 21, 1919, accord 
ing to First Things,’’ manuseript copy of 
changes around Capper Publications, The first 
issue under the new name was June, 1010 

Capper’s Farmer, June, 119 

Kansas Farmer and Maid and Breeer, De 
comber 13, 1919. The whole staff of the Kansas 
Farmer was employed in the Capper organiza 
tion. 

“Chester C. Davis, ‘*The Development of Ag 
ricultural Poliey Sinee the End of the World 
War,’’ Farmers in a Changing World: Vearbool 
of Agriculture, 1910 (Washington, 1940), 208 
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demand notes which were called Capper 
Certificates.” 

In September, 1920, a Denver, Colorado, 
farm periodical, Field and Farm, was 
added to the Capper list.” Business and 
editorial arrangements followed the usual 
Capper formula, A 35 per cent drop in 
the market price of wheat in the next three 
months so alarmed Capper over possible 
injury to his business that he ordered a 
retrenchment in operations which resulted 
in the Kansas Farmer and Mail and Breeze 
absorbing the subscription list of Field and 
Farm and the abandonment of the Colorado 
paper. 

Retrenchment in Missouri resulted in the 
purchase of the old Journal of Agriculture 
of St. Louis for $86,000.57 For this sum 
Capper obtained a farm paper with the 
largest circulation in Missouri, a building 
and printing plant in St. Louis and the 
elimination of all state farm competitors 
in Missouri. For the next deeade all 
work for the Missouri paper 
where all of the 
advertising, 


mechanical 
was done in St. Louis, 
Missouri Ruralist editorial, 
and circulation departments were located. 

Capper expanded far outside his home 
area in 1922 with the purchase of majority 
control in the Lawrence Publishing Com- 
pany of Cleveland, Ohio, publishers of the 
Ohio Farmer, Pennsylvania Farmer and 
Michigan Farmer. In assuming control, 
Capper promised to continue existing pol- 
icvies of the various papers just as he had 
done with previous purchases. While these 
papers worked in close harmony with other 
Capper farm papers, they did not im- 
mediately become part of the Capper Farm 
Press. It seemed important to Capper that 
subscribers of these Eastern periodicals 
should not think their papers were coming 
out of Topeka so printing was always 
centered in Cleveland, and the officers, as 
appointed by Capper, made their head- 
quarters 

Before his purchase of these Eastern 
farm papers Capper seemed to have no 
plan for aequiring additional state farm 
papers. But after 1922 he began to discuss 


future expansion plans with his staff and 
considerable time was spent investigating 
farm papers in Indiana, New York, Florida 


“Kansas Farmer and Mail and Breeze, July 
31, 1920. By 1937 the aggregate amount of these 
notes was $3,052,400 according to page 8 of a 
prospectus of Capper Publications, Ine., required 
by S.E.C., ¢1952. When the business was incor 
porated in 1937, the Capper Certificates 
designated as Series One, and later issues of Cer 
Bonds were given different 


were 
tifieates and series 
numbers, 

” Field and Farm, September 25, 1920. Only the 
subscription list and name of this paper were 
purchased, 

“Interviews with Mareo Morrow, June 16, 
August 1, 1952 and April 7, 1953; Winifred 
Gregory, ed., Union List of Serials in Libraries of 
the United States and Canada (2nd ed. New York, 
1943), 1010, 

"¢*Birst Things’’; Union List of Serials, 729, 
1435; Stuntz, List of the Agricultural Periodicals 
of the United States and Canada Published During 
The Century July 1810 to July 1910, 32, 60, 62, 
SS, #4, 101, 103, 130, 156, and 157. 

Ruralist took the volume numbers of the Journal 
as its own and could claim other 
such as The 
Advertiser, the Valley Farmer, The 
Planter Stockman, the Sf. Midland 
Farmer, and Colman’s Rural World in its 
** family tree.’’ This price was thought to be high 


Missouri 


of Agriculture 


eminent Missouri farm 


Farmer's 


papers 


and Louis 


but the mechanical equipment and building were 
1940’s for almost half this amount. 

“Letter from Mareo Morrow to A. 1. Foard 
of the Journal of Agriculture staff, January 17, 
1921, Capper file; Ruralist, 
February 1 and 15, 1921. The business operated 
name of Missouri Agricul 


sold in the 


copy in Missouri 
under the corporate 
tural Publishing Company. 

“The total purchase price for 5,170 shares of 
was #594,550. further 
’’ was made 


stock in the company 
consolidation of the ‘‘ Eastern trio 
in 1928, with the Ohio 
the Pennsylvania edition of the National Stoel 
man and Farmer, and the Michigan Business Farm 
er. Capper retained 60 per cent of the stock in 


Stockman and Farmer, 


the newly organized Capper-Harman-Sloeum, In 
corporated, 

“ Interview with Marco Morrow, November 28, 
1952. This apparent reversal of an earlier prac 
tice of having all or most all of the farm papers 
printed in Topeka heen due to the 
psychological advantage which an in-state paper 
had over one state. No 
doubt of more importance was the fact that build 
ings and equipment were a part of the assets of 
the Lawrence Publishing Company. 


may have 


published outside the 
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and perhaps elsewhere.“' But never again 
did he go inte a new state to buy a farm 
paper. As a matter of fact, where he could 
not obtain a monopoly on state farm publi- 
cations, he was inclined to withdraw. Such 
was the case in 1924, when he sold the 
Oklahoma Farmer and the Nebraska Farm 
Journal 

Along with the physical development of 
the Capper Farm Press there were adjust- 
ments and changes in the presentation of 
the general farm news and the special 
features. Editorial policies exhibited a long 
period of continuity and editors had the 
confidence of their publisher for many 
stayed with Capper for more than 25 vears. 
Changes in advertising in the Capper 
publications were in keeping with the over- 
all, nation-wide trends. Circulation con- 
tinued to expand and the numbers of staff 
employed by Capper show a steady rise. 
One area of unusual interest to Capper was 
the promotion of youth clubs and many 
of the Capper farm papers took a close 
interest in club-work and other promotional 
projects. Perhaps the most unique editorial 
development in the Capper Farm Press was 
the manner in which Capper’s Farmer 
attracted and held the farm reader's atten- 
tion by means of a series of articles on 
‘*methodizing agriculture.’’ 

The search for suitable material for 
Capper’s Farmer, which led to a heavy 
emphasis on easy-to-understand methods of 
performing certain agricultural tasks, was 
inaugurated by Ray Yarnell, who became 
editor in 1923. Before the days of com- 
mercial hatcheries and the development of 
formula feeds the raising of chicks had 
resulted in only about 55 per cent of the 
hatch ever graduating from the brooder 
houses. A Kansas County Agent, J. A. 
Hendriks, set about to reduce such losses 
by raising chicks as if they were with their 
natural mothers. Food was withheld for 
the first two days and small quantities 
were given out for the next week with slight 
increases thereafter. After three Vears of 
testing, Hendriks copyrighted his method 
and had it distributed free to farmers. 
Kansas Farmer published several articles 
on the Hendriks method before the first 
story appeared in Capper’s Farmer in 
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January, 1927. Capper’s Farmer pub- 
lished case histories and pictures illustrat- 
ing the Hendriks method and readers were 
told to write directly to the county agent 
for information. Within a short time, 
subscribers from all over the Mid-West 
swamped Hendriks with such a big demand 
for information that further copies of the 
chick - raising method were distributed 
through Capper’s Farmer. During the 
next 15 years approximately 300,000 copies 
of the Hendriks booklet were distributed 
to those seeking information.” The great 
and immediate reader response to this 
farming technique of simple procedural 
steps Was encouraging to the editors of 
Capper’s Farmer, but they did not fully 
understand the possibility of ‘*methodizing 
agriculture’’ as a means of promoting 
reader interest in the periodical 

The opportunity for merchandising an 
other technique came with the development 


“ Interviews with Mareo Morrow, April 7, 1953, 
leland Sehenck, April 7, 1953 and Rod Runyan, 
Assistant to the President of Capper Publications, 
April 7, 1953, One of the most reeent letters in 
the Capper file, Roy F. Bailey to Capper, No 
vember 5, 1949, was the offer of Better Farme 
of Buffalo, N.Y. Capper’s expansion of his pub 
lications at this time may have been motivated 
by political ambitions that reached as high as 
the Presidency. 

“The contract for the sale of Oklahoma Farm 
er, May 21, 1924, written in longhand on sta 
tionery of The New Willard Hotel, Washington, 
D.C, is on file in the vault at the Capper Build 
ing. The Oklahoma owners of the Farmer-Stoel 
man had been making overtures to Capper for 
this purchase for two or three years, The price 
was 885,000 for the good will, name, and eom 
plete subscription lists and Capper agreed in 
the contract that he would have no interest in 
a rival farm paper enterprise in Oklahoma for 
10 years. Relations with the Nebraska Farmer 
were more friendly and Samuel BR, MeKelvie, the 
owner, Was invited to make an offer for Nebraska 
Farm Journal on the same day the transfer was 
made in Oklahoma. 

“Capper’s Farmer, January, 1927; Objective 
Journaliam in Action, n.4., np. This ix a 60-page, 
hard-back booklet proclaiming the ‘* projection’’ 
of ‘‘farming methods'’’ by Capper's Farmer 

“Capper’s Farmer, April, 1927. Hendriks had 
orders for 20,000 copies of his method before 
Capper'’s Farmer took the responsibility of sending 
them to all who requested copies 

“Objective Journalism in Action, 9; Inter 
view with Ray Yarnell, Auguet 4, 1952. 
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of a method of reducing turkey losses.” 
Reader response to an article on ** Why 
Hatch 4 Turkeys to Raise Onet’’ was so 
immediate:and widespread that the editors 
now realized that the presentation of a 
simple, step-by-step agricultural method 
would invoke more reader interest than 
anything formerly used. They consciously 
began a search for such techniques. 

In the next 20 years a total of 20 farming 
methods, some developed by agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations and some 
by private citizens, were publicized in the 
pages of Capper’s Farmer and booklets 
were distributed to inquiring readers.” 
The enthusiasm for ‘‘methodizing agricul- 
ture’’ sometimes led to exaggerated claims 
or to the adoption of unwise methods, but 
the value of this device in attracting reader 
response cannot be denied.” The vigorous 
campaign to methodize agriculture which 
was carried on by Capper’s Farmer ap- 
parently influenced at least one competing 
farm journal to change its editorial policy 
to conform more closely to the same pat- 
tern.” 

The development of a research depart- 
ment to organize a more elaborate advertis- 
ing sales program came into being in 
Capper Publications at the close of World 
War |. The first year of operation cost 
much more than Capper had anticipated. 
Consequently, the separate department was 
abolished and the employees were trans- 
ferred to the advertising department where 
the research work continued — often with 
a greater expenditure than had been the 
case in the first year.” 

As a result of a growing need for 
additional information, Capper Publiea- 
tions organized a new central Research 
Department in 1946.°' The new department 
grew rapidly and was ever on the alert to 
justify its existence, Every bit of research 
had to make a commercial contribution. 
Research reports which did not sell adver- 
tising were considered a waste of money. 
Stress was placed on the importance of the 
small-town and rural market. Advertising 
agencies were generally located in large 
urban centers and Capper’s Research De- 
partment thought of itself as fighting 


inertia in national advertising which pic- 
tured the farmer as largely self-sufficient 
or at least responsive to appeals directed 
at metropolitan mass markets.** To prove 
this point, factual data were obtained to 
show that farmers as a group had changed 
from a mass to a quality market. Reports 
were stylized by 1948 so that a busy ad- 
vertising executive could find information 
with a minimum of effort. Preparation 
of the more elaborate reports took from 
1,000 to 2,000 hours. One such report mak- 
ing use of the regular Census of Agricul- 
ture analyzed the income level of individual 
each of the more than 3,000 
the United States. Further 
of the counties where the 


farms in 
counties in 
examination 


level of income was high enough to place 
a large percentage of farms in the market 
for advertised products shows a remarkable 
similarity to the area of major circulation 


“The first article on reducing turkey loses, 
using the method of Dr. W. A. Billings, was pub 
lished in Successful Farming, Mareh, 1927, Cap- 
per's Farmer took up the story with its January, 
1928, issue. 

“Memo to Board of Directors of Capper Pub 
lication’s, Ine., from Ray Yarnell, n.d., Febru- 
ary) 1941, in Capper file; Capper’s Farmer, June 
1937, and August, 1939. 

“Letters from Ray Yarnell to Chester Davis, 
March 27, April 12, and April 23, 1934, National 
Archives; copy of letter from A. H. Lauterback, 
Chief, Dairy Seetion, U.S.D.A., to Ray Yarnell, 
June 26, 1934, National Archives; interview with 
Loyal F. Payne, then Head of Department of 
Poultry Husbandry, Kansas State College, De- 
cember 17, 1953. 

Successful Farming during 
publicize new ‘* management 
could be used to advantage by the farmer, See 
issues of February, July, and November, 1941, 
and all issues of 1942. While this may be mere 
coincidence, the change was apparent. 
Morrow, 


1941 began to 
routines’’ whieh 


“Interview with Marco August 1, 
1952, 

"Letter from Henry Blake, Vice President of 
Capper Publications, to Conrad Taeuber, Assistant 
to the Direetor, Bureau of Agricultural Eeonom 
ies, U.S.D.A., Washington, n.d., ¢( September) 
1945 National Archives. This letter 
plans then under way for the formation of a 
central department of research, whieh resulted in 
the department’s beginning in 1946, 

“Interview with Victor Hawkins, Director of 
Research for Capper Publications, July 10, 1952, 
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of Capper’s Farmer. Thus, the research 
always showed the practical purpose of 
trying to sell advertising space in one or 
all of the Capper media. 

Capper came into the field of agricul- 
tural journalism in 1900, when farm papers 
were numerous and usually of small cir- 
culation. By 1950 the remaining general 
farm periodicals all over the country were 
well-entrenched and were properties of 
outstanding worth. Capper’s farm press 
had expanded outside the area of the 
Missouri Valley with the purchase of the 
‘*Eastern trio’’ and with the expansion 
of Capper’s Farmer. The total circulation 
for the six members of the Capper Farm 
Press, by 1950, was slightly more than two 
million. The purchase of Country Gentle- 
man by Farm Journal in 1955, combined 
the two companies having the largest cir- 
culation in agricultural journalism ; hence, 
Capper Publications moved into the second 
ranking position in the field.®* 

In 1950, the Capper Publications con- 
sisted of two daily newspapers, a monthly 
home magazine, a weekly, a printing com- 
pany, an engraving company, and two 
radio stations in addition to the farm 
publications. The number of employees 
had grown to more than a thousand. When 
Capper died in 1951 the ownership of his 
vast system was bequeathed to a surviving 
sister and to 29 employees on condition 
that they were living and in the employ 
of Capper at the time of his death.” About 
half of the employes identified in the will 
qualified for their bequests. Final settle- 
ment of the will was not completed before 
the death, in 1956, of Henry Blake, exeecu- 
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tor of the Capper estate and President of 
Capper Publications. Late in 1956, with 
the estate settled, announcements were 
made of the sale of the entire enterprise 
to Stauffer Publications, headed by Osear 
S. Stauffer, a long-time member of the 
State Board of Regents in Kansas and a 
leading Middle Western publisher and 
radio owner.’ Final arrangements were 
completed and the transfer of ownership 
was made February 2, 1957.°° Stauffer, 
like Capper on similar occasions, announced 
that there would be a continuation of many 
of the policies of the past.” Thus the 
Capper heritage still remains with his six 
farm papers. 


“See Counties of the United States Classified 
by Farm Income Quality Groups, Research De 
partment Report Number 550, Capper Publica 
tions, Ine., Topeka, Kansas, nal, The 1945 Census 
of Agriculture was used for this report. 

“"N. W. Ayer and Sons, Directory of News 
papers and Periodicals, 1956 (Philadelphia, 1956, 

Topeka Daily Capital, December 28, 1951 

*Thid., Mareh 28, 1056 

December 21, 1956, The FCC was ad 
vised that Stauffer was paying #2,40°,075 for 
the stock of Capper Publications; Fditer and 
Publisher, September 22, 1956, 9, reported that 
Capper Publications was sold to the Stauffer 
group for an amount in excess of $7,000,000, The 
Editor and Publisher, November 17, 42, verified 
this total and reported that #24 million was be 
ing paid for Capper stock and the purchaser would 
assume obligations amounting to #@4'y million 
Stauffer VPublieations showed a balance sheet, 
as of September 30, 1956, of total assets of 
#3,157,580. Two million dollars was borrowed from 
a Chicago investment banking firm to finanes 
the purchase of the Capper stock. 

"Topeka Daily Capital, February 2, 1057 

“The Kansas Publisher, October, 156, 11 


IN PIONEER OREGON 


The law required that each man, to prove up on his homestead claim, must have 
at least one glass window in the house. Several families . . . went together in the 
purchase of a glass window. As a man got ready to prove up on his claim, he bor 
rowed the window, put it up, and invited the inspectors. After their visit, he took 
the window down, put it under the bed ready for the next homesteader, and nailed 


up a sheep hide to keep the wind out. 
Quarterly, Vol. 43, 1942. 


Elizabeth Gedney in Oregon Historical 
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Noah 


One of the Old South’s most energetic 
promoters of improved agriculture was 
Noah Bb. Cloud, of Macon and Montgomery 
Counties, Alabama. Born in Edgefield 
District, South Carolina, in 1809, he 
attended schools in South Carolina and 
trained as a physician at Jefferson Medical 
College in Philadelphia. In 1838, three 
years after graduating from medical col- 
lege, he moved to Alabama. He arrived 
at a time when cotton culture was coming 
to dominate farm and plantation activities 
in the state. However, he did not move 
to the Lower South for the purpose of 
opening up a large plantation in order to 
produce large cotton crops with a large 
force of Negro slaves. In contrast to many 
of his contemporaries, he turned immedi- 
ately to a study of better farming practices, 
and from 1838 until his death in 1875, 
he showed particular interest in the follow- 
ing activities, all aimed at advancing the 
cause of agriculture: (1) diversification 
of crops, (2) improvement of soil, (3) pro- 
motion of agricultural and other conven- 
tions and meetings, (4) establishment of 
agricultural societies, (5) management of 
the Alabama state fair, (6) editing his agri- 
cultural magazine, the American Cotton 
Planter and Soil of the South and (7) 
agricultural education. As a result of these 
activities he established himself, in his state 
and region and even in the nation, as a 
highly respected and recognized leader in 
the American agricultural reform move- 
ment of the mid-nineteenth century.' 

The American Cotton Planter was 
Cloud's most significant contribution. The 
journal was begun in Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, in January, 1853. Its original cir- 
culation was less than 500; it reached a 
circulation of more than 10,000 in Decem- 
ber, 1858, Thus, with the possible exception 
of the Southern Cultivator, a Georgia 
agricultural magazine edited by Daniel 
Lee, it became the most popular periodical 


B. Cloud and the American Cotton Planter’ 


WEYMOUTH T. JORDAN 


* 


Noah B. Cloud 


in the South before the vear 1860.2 There 
is much evidence to show that, next to 
newspapers, many Southern readers pre- 


*This paper was read at the joint session of 
the American Historical Avsociation and the Ag 
ricultural History Society in St. Louis, Missouri, 
December, 1956. Portions of the paper will appear 
in the author's fortheoming book, Ante Bellum 
Alabama: Town and Country, which is to be 
published as a number in the Florida State Uni 
versity Studies (1958). Research for the paper 
was conducted with grants-in-aid from the Social 
Science Research Council and the Florida State 
University Couneil. 

‘For « summary of Cloud’s activities, see 
Weymouth T, Jordan, ‘‘Noah B. Cloud’s Aetiv 
ities on Behalf of Southern Agrieulture,’’ Ag 
ricultural History, 25:53-58 (1951), 

Advertiser and State Gazette (Montgomery, 
Alabama), October 29, 1856, March 24, 1857, 
January 5, 1858, September 28, 1859; Harper's 
Weekly, 2:757 (1858); Journal and Messenger 
(Macon, Georgia), December 29, 1858: Macon 
Republican (Tuskegee, Alabama), June 12, 1856, 
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ferred agricultural journals to all forms 
of literature. 


The American Cotton Planter was a 
beautifully printed magazine. It was 


printed by the best job printer in Alabama, 
and was marked by numerous and interest- 
ing illustrations. It crusaded for railroads, 
manufacturing, direct trade with Europe, 
diversification of crops, horizontal plow- 
ing, crop rotation, use of fertilizers, im- 
proved stock, hillside ditching, drainage, 
agricultural education, Negro management 
and a farm press. Cloud wrote most of 
the articles in the Planter during its seven 
years’ existence, but his journal also served 
as a clearing house for hundreds of cor- 
respondents, including overseers, dirt 
farmers, women and planters, who advo- 
cated better farming practices, There does 
not seem to be any outstanding leader of 
agricultural reform in the South in the 
period 1853-1860 who failed to contribute 
to the Planter. 

Newspapers and journals throughout 
Alabama and the South lauded Cloud and 
his journal from 1853 to 1861, Contempo- 
rary opinions prove without question that 
Cloud was indeed significant in his field 
of activity and that there existed a broad 
interest and support of the reforms advo- 
cated in his magazine. In support of Cloud’s 
projected jourgal, the Alabama Planter of 
Mobile stated, December, 1852, ‘* This work 
promises to be of incalculable value to the 
southern agriculturist In January, 
1853, a Montgomery editor boosted Cloud's 
magazine by remarking, ‘*We are pleased 
to be able to state that its permanency is 
placed beyond all doubt, by the large 
subscription list with which it has com- 
meneed, and which is daily augmenting.’ 
From Mobile came the suggestion that ‘‘our 
people can sustain a publication of the 
kind, and it is their duty to do it.’ A 
Huntsville newspaper stated that the maga- 
zine was “‘full of instructive and useful 
matter. We hope to see it sueceed, Our 
farming friends should sustain, heartily 
sustain From Montgomery it was 
announced, in February, 1853, ‘that sub 
seribers to the work are pouring in, and 
that the indications are that it will receive 
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a living support.’’* A Prattville newspaper 
boasted, in March of the same year, ** Each 
number comes to us improved in) some 
respect, and, we doubt not, it will ere long 
surpass all other journals of the same kind 
published in the South.’’ It 
gatory,’’’ added the editor, that ‘‘ this noble 
enterprise’’ be supported by the people of 
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Alabama.® These sentiments were echoed 
from Cloud's home county of Macon : ** Dr. 
Cloud's valuable monthly is again upon 
our table. The dish he serves up for March 
|1853| is by no means inferior to those to 
which we set down during any of the 
preceding months, and the accessories are 
better,’"? 

On and on went the praise for Cloud 
and his journal through the years 1853 
to 1861. A Montgomery editor, in extolling 
the journal, boasted that ‘‘Its editor is just 
the man to make it the best Agricultural 
paper in the world.’"" In April, 1853, the 
Southern Cultivator reported that Cloud’s 
periodical ‘‘may now be considered as a 
‘fixed fact.’ It is conducted with much 
talent and industry, and is well worthy 
of a liberal support.’’"” Similar good 
wishes came from Georgia's other signifi- 
eant agricultural journal, the Soil of the 
South, **The Doctor |Cloud| has a wide- 
spread reputation, and we hope |his maga- 
zine| may have a cireulation fully com- 
mensurate with the merits of his work. 
Success to the American Cotton Planter.’’™ 
Cloud's ‘‘valuable journal,’’ said the Au- 
burn Gazette, ‘‘is steadily increasing in 
interest, and we hope but few of our read- 
ers are deprived of its excellent teach- 
ings.’’'* Of special interest was an editorial 
appearing in the Selma Reporter early in 
1853 : 

The 


American Cotton Planter for May contains 
much instruetive matter, We are particularly 
struck with an able essay on the poliey of the 
cotton growing states, The writer gives a faith- 
ful picture of the gradual impoverishment of 
our lands, and suggests a remedy for this and 
other evils. The first error to be corrected, 
says he, is the planting of more land than ean 
and at the same time improved. 
labor should be 
building, raising stock and 
provisions, ete, Manufacturers should be 
encouraged by vigorous The 
feetive of these measures, says the writer, would 
be to prohibit the further introduction of slaves 
aetual 


be cultivated, 
A large portion of 
ditching, draining, 


devoted to 


ete., 


measures, most ef 


except such as might be sequired by 
residents through marriage, or might 
be brought in by bonafide immigrants settling 
among us, and with the that they 
should not be sold or hired for a term of years, 
This would stop the 


white immigration, 


such as 
restriction 


unless under process of law. 
drain of encourage 


foster manufactures, 


money, 
ete.” 


In its late years, as in the first year of 
its existence, the American Cotton Planter 
and its editor received an almost unbound- 
ed support from Southern newspapers and 
agricultural journals, thus indicating that 
the periodical was no mere short-lived fad. 
In 1857, after Cloud’s journal was united 
with the Soil of the South, an Alabama 
writer advised: ‘‘Every farmer ought to 
have it, if it cost $10 instead of $1. We 
ought to have a statute in our penal code, 
making it a penitentiary offense for an 
Alabama planter to be without the ‘Cotton 
Planter.’ It is just as necessary to him as 
a good wife.’"® In January, 1857, the 
magazine was eulogized by J. J. Hooper, 
editor of the Montgomery Daily Mail : 

We congratulate our friends on the great improve 
ment of the work. It is as elegant in typograph 
ieul arrangement and execution as the most fas 
tidious could desire, the general style being far 
superior to that of most agricultural periodicals; 

Besides the good reading, its pages are 
embellished with fine wood engravings, illustrative 
of subjects of interest to the stock and fruit 
raisers! Dr. Cloud informs us that sub 
seribers pour in by hundreds, and if the influx 
continues for a few weeks it will place the 
Planter, in point of circulation, among the first 
publications of its class in the Union. Let every 
man who desires to see a real progress in our 
section, lend it a helping hand! ” 


‘*In our estimation,’’ says another Ala- 
bama editorial of March, 1857, Cloud's 
magazine ‘‘is the most valuable publication 
of the kind we have ever seen,.... It is 
not filled as some suppose, with vague and 
impracticable theories, but with practical 
common sense suggestions perfectly com- 
prensible [sic] and intellible [sie] to the 


* Autanga Citizen (Prattville, Alabama), March 
24, 1853. 

" Macon Republican, Mareh 24, 1853. 

" Weekly Alabama Journal, March 12, 1853. 
(1853) 
(1853). 


Southern Cultivator, 

" Soil of the South, 3:497 

“Gazette (Auburn, Alabama), quoted in Daily 
Alabama Journal (Montgomery, Alabama), May 
2, 1853, 

" Tri-Weekly Journal (Montgomery, Alabama), 
May 25, 1853. 

" Spectator (Wetumpka, Alabama), January 15, 
1857. 

* Daily Mail (Montgomery, Alabama), January 


7, 1857. 
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most novitiate farmer.’’'* Since Charles A. 
Peabody, who was a resident of Russell 
County, Alabama, was the horticultural 
editor, the magazine had two very ‘‘able 
editors. 
August, 1857, as ‘‘a gem, unsurpassed by 
"20 And while praising 


"™! The journal was deseribed in 


any in the Union, 
the magazine, one editor made the follow- 
ing pertinent remarks: 

American Cotton Planter | 
farmers should raise at 


It |the enforces’ the 
doctrine that 
thing necessary for the operations of their farms 

leaving the cotton profit. There 
ean be no successful farming unless an abundant 
supply Without this 
the planter’s machinery moves slowly and heavily 
badly fed negroes, 
This 
everything is 


home every 


crop a clear 


of provisions be produced, 


With poor horses and mules 


no man can work to advantage, mitst be 
the case if corn has to be bought; 
But if large corn crops are planted, 
you have fat shiek 


fine looking cattle, furnishing plenty of milk and 


then stinted, 


mules and horses negroes 


It won't do 
mules and 


butter, and also plenty of fat hogs. 
for planters to raise cotton to buy 
horses, and hogs, and flour and oxen, ete, Try 


it and you will soon find out.” 


Many articles from the American Cotton 
Planter were reprinted in newspapers and 
in magazines, which means that Cloud’s 
journal was quite influential both in his 
own state and elsewhere in the South. 
Abundantly supplied with excerpts from 
the journal in some instances were such 
Alabama newspapers as the Sumter County 
Whig of Livingston, the Huntsville Demo- 
crat, the Macon Republican of Tuskegee, 
and the Greensboro Alabama Beacon. These 
and other state newspapers sometimes liter- 
ally filled their pages with reprints of 
articles and illustrations from the Ameri- 
can Cotton Planter? Three North Carolina 
agricultural magazines that frequently 
quoted at length from Cloud's journal were 
the Arator, the Farmer’s Journal, and the 
North Carolina Planter; and the editor of 
the South Carolina publication, The Farm. 
er and Planter, also was a regular patron." 
DeBow’s Review of New Orleans and the 
Southern Cultivator carried scores of 
articles that appeared originally in the 
American Colton Planter.** 

Cloud deserved his excellent reputation 
as a promoter of agricultural reform. As 
much as any man in the South, and perhaps 


Clarke Democrat (Grove Will, Ala 
bama), March 12, 1857. 
Daily Mail, October 6. 
Republican (Jacksonville, 
1%, 1857. 
tober 21, 
“See, for 
published in Alabama 
April 24, 1857; 
7, 1853; Livingston 
uary 25, 1853; Tuskegee Macon Republican, July 
13, 1454, See 
October 2, 
12, 1858; Gainesville 
Grove Hill Clarke 
Tuscaloosa Independent 


and Wetumpka 
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Alabamian (Carroliton, Alabama), Oc 
1857. 

example, the following 
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1857; Gazette, 
Inale pendent, October 10, 
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in the United States, he warranted the 
compliment in 1859 that he was one ‘‘of 
the old veterans in the cause of our coun- 
try’s salvation....’™ A little newspaper 
in Alabama also remarked, December, 1860, 
that ‘‘Dr. Cloud's agricultural and horti- 
cultural monthly, . . . still holds its place 
among the agricultural works of the coun- 
try. The Doctor is one of the most enter- 
prising men to be found anywhere, and 
the pages of his work give evidence of the 
fact.’"" If he had accomplished nothing 
else, his skilled editorship of his magnifi- 
cent agricultural journal would have been 
more than enough to warrant the conelu- 
sion that he was one of the outstanding 
advocates of economie reform in the ante- 
bellum South, 

Cloud’s other special interest was the 
Alabama State Fair, which, in his capacity 
as Secretary of the Alabama Agricultural 
Society, he managed from 1855 through 
1860. The following description was written 
by a visitor to the 1856 fair: 

We half wish that the 
institution’ always in 
the Court of Chancery, always open and that 
always be there. It was no pageant 
interesting, elevating, inspiring 
great popular 


Fair was an ‘established 
progress like 


we might 
but a 
exhibition 
holiday 
on the heart of humanity 
torical frame work’ full of suggestions to a 
thoughtful patriot. There we were, old and young 
politicians, merchants, lawyers, doctors, farm 
priest, editors 
bred and 


most 
a social reunion 
It wus a scene to be daguerreotyped 


to be ‘set in a his 


ors men, women and ehildren 
and people and poor eity 
‘sun burnt sieklemen,’ pedagogue and pedlar 

youth and bright, 
blushing beauty; 
widower, with 
bachelor and = the 
all, and all 


generous 
blown, 
widow and 
wile the young 
There we 


buoyant, impulsive, 


innocent, radiant, fresh 
There, too, Were 
wink and 
old young 


delighted.” 


maid, were, 


Cloud, himself, wrote that the fair was 
on the side of science and against ‘‘old 
fogyism’’ and ‘“‘stupid opposition’’ to 
improved agriculture.** the 
work of the state agricultural society, he 
reported to the United States Commissioner 
of Patents in 1858: 

The 
Society is the 
‘horizontalizing’ and 
alent among our planters. 


Concerning 


benefit resulting from our 
spirit of land 
fertilizing, 


Stock is 


most important 
improvement, by 
which is prev 


also better, 


horses, mules, mileh cows, and superior breeds 


of swine. We are giving much attention to diver 
sifying our crops, combining to a proper extent 
farming, grazing and stock purposes, with plant 
ing. An evident and large increase has been ex 
hibited in all our agricultural products for the 
last few years.” 


Alabama did indeed make some note- 
worthy agricultural accomplishments dur- 
ing the 1850's. The acreage of improved 
farm land increased from 4,435,614 in 1850 
to 6,385,724 in 1860, and the value of 
farms rose from $64,323,224 to $175,824.,- 
622. Among the 33 states in 1860, Alabama 
ranked second in cotton production, third 
in sweet potatoes, fifth in domestic manu- 
factures, seventh in peas and beans, ninth 
in eorn, and tenth in value of livestock 
and slaughtered animals.*” She was by no 
means self-sufficient, but she was making 
progress in that direction. 

If Cloud had died during the Civil War, 
he would very possibly be remembered as 
a state hero; but since he lived for a decade 
after 1865 and became a Scalawag, he died 
something of a scamp in the eyes of many 
Alabamians. His polities were not alto- 
gether unusual, however, and it is more 
than likely that what he did after 1865 
he did for what he considered the good 
of his state. The modern Southerner does 
not consider all Sealawags to have been 


“See, for example, DeBow'’s Review, 18:59-60 
(1855), Southern Cultivator, 12:381-382 
(1854). 

* Southern Cultivator, 17:142 (1859). 

“Independent (Gainseville, Alabama), December 
15, 1860, 

“ Weekly Alabama Journal, December 13, 1856. 
Planter and Soil of the 


and 


"American Cotton 
South, 4:386 (1860), 

” Report of the Commissioner of Patents, for 
the Year 1858, Agriculture (Washington, 1859), 
92. 

"Agriculture of the United 
Compiled from the Original Returns of the Bighth 
Census (Washington, 1864), xivii-xlix, xxiv, lxxxi, 
xeiv, exxvi, 186-187; A Compendium of the Ninth 
(Washington, 1872), 688, 690; 
Giray, History of Agriculture in the 
United States to 1860 (2 vols., Washington, 1933), 
2:1040, 1042; Donald L. Kemmerer, ‘‘The Pre 
Civil War South’s Leading Crop, Corn,’’ Agri 
cultural History, 23:236-230 (1949); James B. 
Sellars, Slavery in Alabama (Tusealoosa, 1950), 


41. 
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dishonest. Cloud's polities are not hard to 
understand; he acted as did many other 
men of his generation. Before the Civil 
War he was an active member of the Whig 
party and he was also a Unionist, but at 
the same time he was a Southerner, which 
he showed by serving as a Confederate 
surgeon during the Civil War. After the 
War he affiliated with the Republican 
party in Alabama, thus becoming a Seala- 
wag 

Still very much interested in promoting 
Alabama's agricultural and industrial re- 
sources, he corresponded frequently with 
the United States Commissioner of Agri- 


culture. Ile also wrote a series of news- 


paper articles entitled ‘*The Industrial 
Resources of Alabama,’’ thereby helping 
to create a Commission of Industrial 


Ile sponsored immigration to 
the first 


Resources, 
Alabama, 


and became state's 


Mrs. Mary ©. 


NOAH B. CLOUD AND THE AMERICAN 


WHEN WOMEN WERE WOMEN ON THE KANSAS PRAIRIES 


Hawes of Crooked Creek, four miles north of Bulls City, has this 


COTTON PLANTER 49 


Commissioner of Immigration. Continuing 
his long-time interest in public education, 
he won election as State Superintendent 
of Education in 1868. Two years later he 
was elected to the Republican state legis- 
lature, where he reiterated his earlier 
support of an agricultural and mechanical 
college, this time under the provisions of 
the Morrill Act. He lived to see the 
establishment of A. and M. College at 
Auburn, Alabama, in 1872."' As a promoter 
of agriculture, he unquestionably did more 
for the good of his state than any of his 
contemporaries. 


“Alabama Planter, 8:207 (1854); Harper's 
Weekly, 2:756-757 (1858); and the following 
newspapers of Montgomery, Alabama: Daudy Ad 
vertiser, September 27, 1872; Daily State 
el, August 24, September 4, October 0, 24, Novem 
ber 2, 9, 1867; Weekly Journal, May 24, 1851; 
Weekly Mail, October 19, 26, 1870, See also Tus 


kegee Macon Republican, August 1%, 1852, 


Sentin 


season, with a yoke of oxen driven by kerself, broken twenty-five acres of prairie; 
drove the oxen to break twenty-five acres more; has shot two buffalo with her rifle, 
which she calls ** Betsy.’’ Her plowing is very well done and with the rifle she is an 
expert. She has the best crops of corn, ete., that there are in her neighborhood, 


ORIGIN 


OF 


Cawker City (Kansas) Sentinel, July 30, 1872. 


INDIA’S CASHEW NUTS 


Cashew trees were first introduced into India during the 16th century by the Portu- 
guese, who planted them along the Malabar coast in an effort to cheek soil erosion. 
Now, after 400 years, these soil erosion preventers have become one of India’s biggest 
cash crops. India controls 90 per cent of the international trade in cashew nuts and 


cashew shell oil, which is highly prized for making paints and varnishes. 
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The Role of Railroads in Agricultural Development 


The papers by Stanley N. Murray and C. Clyde Jones, in the following group, were 
read at a joint session of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association and the Lexington 


Group at Lincoln, Nebraska, May 3, 1957. 


The contribution by Mildred Throne, pre- 


sented at an earlier meeting of the Lexington Group, serves as an introductory dis- 


cussion to the subject. 


Suggested Research on Railroad Aid to the Farmer, 
With Particular Reference to Iowa and Kansas 


MILDRED THRONE 


The words ‘‘farmer’’ and ‘‘railroad’’ 
usually bring to mind a picture of con- 
flict and enmity. The bitter struggle of 
the Granger and Alliance years was so 
dramatic that the other side of the story 
is often ignored. To the newcomer in ag- 
ricultural history research, the farmers’ 
attitude toward the railroads in the 1850's 
and 1860’s comes as something of a sur- 
prise. The newspapers and farm journals 
of these decades are filled with glowing 
references to the great benefits the farm- 
ers would gain from the coming of the 
railroads. Little attention has been given 
by historians to this particular phase of 
railroad-farmer relations. Granted, the 
farmer-railroad ‘‘honeymoon’’ was short, 
but it was also enthusiastic. At first, 
areas fortunate enough to secure two or 
three competing roads profited by the re- 
sulting rate wars. When, however, all roads 
charged the same rates, and talk of rail- 
road ‘‘pooling’’ circulated among the 
farmers, the first discord appears. Almost 
from one issue of a newspaper or farm 
journal to another, the researcher will find 
increasingly caustic criticism of the rail- 
roads, until, during the 1870's, little good 
ean be found in the papers about rail- 
roads, with the exception of grudging ad- 
missions that transportation had been 
speeded. 

During the 1850's, however, 
were almost unanimous in their support of 
railroads, and also unanimously aware of 


farmers 


the benefits resulting from this new and ~ 


speedy method of transportation. J. M. 
Shaffer of lowa, active in the state and 
local agricultural societies, wrote in 1859 
of the benefits to lowans of the presence of 
the new Burlington & Missouri River Rail- 
road in southern Iowa and especially of 
its services during the hard times follow- 
ing 1857. ** Without this publie thorough- 
fare,’’ wrote Shaffer, ‘‘it is difficult to 
conceive how we should have kept from 
actual suffering.’’ The Burlington, he 
continued, enabled them to buy their flour 
at $5.50 to $7.00 per barrel, instead of 
$9.00 or $10.00 — the usual cost before 
the coming of the railroad.’ In Washington 
County the local editor urged farmers not 
to grumble at the local railroad tax by re- 
minding them that before the arrival of 
the railroad they had paid from 30 cents 
to $1.00 per hundred pounds for wagon 
freighting 
dition of the roads whereas produce 
could be shipped via the railroad at an 
average of $3.20 per ton” Cattle and 
hog raisers made a larger profit when they 
were able to ship stock in a more highly 
finished state to eastern markets by rail- 


the price based on the con- 


road, Instances of this type of aid to the 
farmer could be multiplied many times. 
Newspapers, farm journals, and state or 


“A paper read before the Lexington Group 
Rock Island, Illinois, 1948. 

‘Annual Report of the lowa State 
1859, 268-269. 


fagricultural 
Society... 


‘Washington (lowa) I’ress, January 12, 
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SUGGESTED RESEARCH ON RAILROAD AID TO THE FARMER 


oy PRODUCTS WILL PAY FOR LAND AND IMPROVEMENTS | 


LLIONS OFACRE« 
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to induce individuals to emigrate WEST. 
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Only One-Seventh of Principal Due Annually, beginning Four Years after purchase. 
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Circular Advertising Burlington Lands, 1873 
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county agricultural society reports are full 
of them. 

The next phase of railroad aid, of course, 
is the colonization work of the larger west- 
ern roads, Colonization histories of the 
Burlington, the Hlinois Central, and the 
Canadian Pacifie have been written. The 
Santa Fe carried on a similar and equally 
active colonization policy, with eastern 
and European agents busy rounding up 
prospective settlers. The Santa Fe agents 
met several reverses, including a grass- 
hopper plague in 1874, a drought in the 
early 1880's," and the Kansas temperance 
movement, which interfered considerably 
with the work of the Santa Fe’s European 
avents.* Interest in Kansas land declined 
rapidly when news of the prohibition move- 
ment in that state reached Germany. 

Railroad land grants and the sales of 
these grants have been bitterly attacked. 
But the conditions of sale of some of these 
grants provided that the greater part of 
the land was to be sold only to actual set- 
thers. The Burlington, early convinced that 
sales to farmers, even at a lower price, 
would bring more business than sales to 
land agents or speculators, from the very 
beginning laid out a program with this 
end in view”) The Burlington sold farms 
on a ten-year credit plan at six per cent 
interest, and the terms provided that at 
least one-tenth of the land should be im- 
proved yearly for the first three vears of 
the contract. Although there was some 
objection in the 1870's the years in 
which the Burlington lands were first put 
on the market to the large tracts of 
land granted to the railroads, the growth 
of markets and the higher prices for pro- 
duce offset the increased cost of farmland 
in the opinion of most farmers. Those al- 
ready settled in the state profited by ris- 
ing prices of produce and of land; those 
who came to purchase farms were willing 
to pay extra to secure the advantage of 
railroad transportation for their produce. 
A Des Moines County farmer pointed out 
that it was easier to buy railroad land 
than to purchase from a land agent 
The 


any one with small ready 


terms offered by railroad companies enable 


means to buy a farm, 
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whereas, if a purchase be made of a land jobber, 
one-fourth to one-third of the purchase 
is expected to be paid in advanee, and the entire 
amount by the third year. This is 
sooner than the money can be made off the land, 
unless the purchaser has ready capital with which 
to support his family and make improvements.’ 


money 


second or 


Results in lowa of the Burlington ad- 
vertising and sales can be seen by the rapid 
increase in population and in improved 
acreage, especially in the southwestern 
counties containing most of the Burlington 
lands. Twelve counties contained 361,260 
acres of the 386,180 acres in the Burlington 
grant. In these counties population in- 
creased 89 per cent in the deeade 1870 
to 1880, in contrast to a 39 per cent in- 
crease in the whole of southern Lowa. Im- 
proved acreage increased 248 per cent, as 
compared with an increase of 96 per cent 
for the southern area.” A comparison study 
of a ‘railroad county’’ with one where the 
railroad had no land would possibly re- 
veal how much influence the railroad sales 
policy had on agricultural development. 

In Kansas the Santa Fe lands were sold 
on similar terms with payments spreading 
over about eight years at an interest rate 
of six per cent. Further research here 
should show the same rapid increase in im- 
proved acreage in the counties traversed 
by the Santa Fe. 

These facts, however, are well known, 
although further study would reveal a 
clearer picture of the important agricul- 
tural results accruing from the presence 
of a railroad and the influence of its land 


policy. Another and more far-reaching 
phase of farmer-railroad relations has 
‘Topeka Capital, September 20, 1897. 
‘Topeka Commonwealth, July 23, 1881. 
‘Richard C. Overton, Burlington West: A Col 
onization History of the Burlington Railroad 
(Cambridge, 1941), 150, 203-204, 
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Agricultural Society 
18, 1872. 


206; Annual Report of the lowa State 
1871, 30; Oseceola Re 
publican, July 
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» 232, 
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1883), 
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Burlington Emigrant Home 


hardly been touched by historians, and 
that is the direct aid given to farmers by 
the railroads — aid in the form of experi- 
mental farms, demonstration trains, ag- 
ricultural and industrial departments 
maintained by the larger roads, and as- 
sistance in the introduction of new crops. 
In the eastern states, and in the first tier 
of states west of the Mississippi, the farm- 
ers needed little advice or assistance from 
the railroads. They were farming lands 
with which they were familiar and in a 
climate like that of the eastern states from 
which they had come. Likewise, the Euro- 
pean immigrants settled on land and in 
climates similar to those they had left in 
Europe. It was when the farmer reached 
the semi-arid Plains the second and 
third tier of states west of the Mississippi 

that he found a land and a climate with 
which he was not familiar. Here was a 
land different from that of any previously 
farmed by American or western European. 

This land, so long mistakenly called the 
Great American Desert, presented prob- 
lems to the woods-and-prairie farmer as 
well as to the experienced and trained ag- 
riculturist. Fortunately, the early vears of 
settlement were years of unusually plenti- 
ful rainfall. Thus, the myth of the Great 
American Desert was buried with due 


ceremonies, Then came the drought years 
in the 1880's, and in some places the west- 
ward movement was reversed and such 
slogans as ‘*In God We Trusted, in Kansas 
We Busted”’ appeared. 

In Nebraska, in Kansas, in Colorado, 
Montana, Wyoming, and in the southwest- 
ern states, American and European farm. 
ers met a new kind of Nature, and they 
needed help in conquering it. Research 
should show that one of the primary fae 
tors in the conquering of the Plains was 
the experimental work of practical farm- 
ers and of the agricultural departments 
and colleges. The spreading of the infor- 
mation thus gained helped the farmer 
conquer the Plains. And the railroads 
took part in this work, either in actual ex 
periments themselves, or by lending aid 
and facilities to the spreading of informa. 
tion in cooperation with the agricultural 
experts. Thus, although the topic of this 
study deals with lowa and Kansas, the 
information cannot be limited to those 
states alone. The railroads did not stop at 
the state borders their work covered 
several states and was more intense in 
one state than in another. For instance, 
lowa farmers followed an age-old pattern 
of agricultural practices long known to 
their forefathers. lowa’'s soil and climate 
presented no unusual problems. Thus, the 
Burlington aid to the lowa farmer is large 
ly indirect: the presence of the road merely 
quickened the corn belt type of farming 
already developed in that state. When, 
however, the Burlington built its lines into 
Nebraska, new conditions were encountered 

The Ilinois Central and the Great North 
ern had already pioneered in direct agri 
cultural aid to the farmer, showing him how 
to improve his methods, increase his pro 
duction, and better his livestock. The 
Canadian Pacific also had done pioneer 
work in this field by distributing seed, 
bringing in fine breeds of cattle, sponsor 
ing irrigation projects, setting up model 
farms, and advocating dry farming. In 
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1912 a Department of Natural Resources 
had been established to aid farmers.” 

The Burlington in Nebraska soon intro- 
duced many such types of direct aid to the 
farmers there. This work has been sum- 
marized in a pamphlet, ‘‘ Western Agricul- 
ture and the Burlington,’’ prepared by the 
Agricultural Development Department of 
the railroad and published in 1938. This 
pamphlet is, however, unaccompanied by 
documentation ; the historian would prefer 
a more exhaustive and thorough study. 
Early in the 1870’s, the same grasshopper 
plague that interfered with the Santa Fe 
land sales hit Nebraska and the Burlington. 
The road at once came to the aid of the 
farmers with free transportation of seeds 
seeds which were delivered to the Granges 
for distribution.” The Burlington intro- 
duced more trees into Nebraska, also, both 
by planting them along its own right-of- 
way, much to the amusement of some farm- 
ers, and later by establishing a nursery 
from which trees were given to settlers on 
Burlington lands. The railroad introduced 
alfalfa into Nebraska by bringing the seed 
from California and parceling it out to 
reliable farmers who would pive it a good 
trial." 

The railroads encouraged better soil cul- 
ture. In 1895 the Burlington employed 
Hardy W. Campbell, a successful farmer in 
the semi-arid region of South Dakota, to 
conduct meetings among farmers and to 
give instruction in farming in dry re- 
gions. Campbell also carried on a series of 
tillage tests in several places in Nebraska 
and at one station in’ Kansas, thereby 
demonstrating the value of dry farming. 
Experimental farms were established un- 
der Campbell’s direction, and he became 
justly famous throughout the Plains area.’ 

In order to spread information regard- 
ing its experimental work, the Burlington 
in 1895 began the publication of a month- 
lv farm magazine, the Corn Belt, which 
was distributed free to any farmer asking 
for it. Published for seven vears, this 
magazine did much to spread new and 
better agricultural ideas among the farm- 
ers along the lines of the Burlington. 

Irrigation in the North Platte valley of 


Nebraska is another feature of the Bur- 
lington’s farm aid. The resulting increase 
in production made apparent the need for 
a better breed of stock to consume the 
excess produce of the farms. The Burling- 
ton again aided in the introduction of pure- 
bred beef and dairy cattle by sending a 
Dairy Improvement exhibit car to various 
Nebraska stations, arousing much interest 
and attention. In cooperation with the 
College of Agriculture in 1924, the Bur- 
lington operated a special train through 
Nebraska, carrying 31 pure-bred sires con- 
tributed by breeders anxious to improve 
Nebraska stock. These bulls were exchanged 
at the various stations for scrub steers. 
Literature was distributed freely, and col- 
umns of publicity in the loeal press aided 
in spreading information on better meth- 
ods." 

Seed trains, poultry trains, exhibits at 
the local and state fairs, cooperation with 
the 4-I1 clubs these and many other 
activities sponsored by the Burlington 
helped improve agricultural methods and 
production in the states served by that 
road. In the late 1920’s the Burlington 
sent a nine-car demonstration train through 
lowa and Nebraska for the encouragement 
of better swine — a train alliteratively 
named the Profitable Pork Production 
Special." 

In common with other western roads, the 
Burlington also encouraged the produe- 
tion of sugar beets. In Kansas and Colo- 
rado the Santa Fe sponsored the develop- 


‘James B. Hedges, Building the Canadian West: 
The Land and Colonization Work of the Canad 
ian Pacifie Railway (New York, 1939), 320, 322 
33. 

"O. Waggener, Western Agriculture and 
the Burlington’’ (Chieago, 1938), 11. | Largely as 
a result of Miss Throne’s remarks concerning this 
pamphlet and the need for a thorough, doeu 
mented study, C. Clyde Jones prepared a doe 
toral dissertation on **The Agricultural Develop 
ment Program of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincey Railroad’’ (Northwestern University, 
54).! 

Waggener, Western Agriculture,’’ 14.17. 

Thbid,, 20-23, 
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ment of the sugar beet industry, with such 
success that a Topeka paper in 1901 carried 
the startling headline: ‘‘Santa Fe as a 
Trust Buster.’’ '® The story explained that 
the ‘‘railroad’s forethought will kill the 
Sugar Trust,’’ and pictured the American 
Sugar Refining Company as ‘‘gasping’’ in 
dismay. 

In addition to its active colonization 
work, the Santa Fe carried on a campaign 
of assistance and education for the farm- 
ers along its route. In a pamphlet entitled 
‘*Kansas —A Folder for Kansas People,’’ 
published sometime in the second decade of 
the twentieth century, President E. P. Rip- 
ley described the work and the goal of 
the Santa Fe’s Agricultural Department : 


whose 
yeur 


agricultural department 
experiments the 
results, Our ag 
agricultural 


We maintain an 
mission is to carry on 
round, giving the farmers the 
ricultural experts, all graduates of 
colleges, and with practical experience, keep an 
eye on the farmers who move into our territory 
from other parts of the country, to see that they 


start right. 


Ripley went on to elaborate on why the 
Kansas farmers needed this assistance : 


The Indiana farmer, moving into southern Kan 
sas, for instance, might think he could employ the 
same farming methods in the new country that 
he used in the It is the work of 
our agricultural experts to help the new farmer 
aequire knowledge of the actual climatie and soil 
conditions so that his mistakes may be few and 


Hoosier state. 


his suecess assured, 


The Agricultural Department of the 
Santa Fe also sponsored demonstration 
trains, in cooperation with agricultural 
colleges. Pamphlets published by the Santa 
ke to encourage new settlers contained 
much information about the farming pos- 
sibilities of Kansas. One of these booklets, 
** Kansas Heart of the Continent,’’ in- 
cluded an article by W. E. Grimes of the 
Agricultural College entitled ‘‘How to 
Make a Start.’’ Other such publications 
included circulars on sheep raising in Kan- 
sas, cattle raising, irrigation, and the pos- 
sibilities for the growing of sugar beets.'* 

The Santa Fe Employes’ Magazine con- 
tains many articles on farming and should 
mine of information for the re 
Articles describing the demon 


prove a 


searcher 


stration trains and the work of agricultural 
demonstrators are among those of value. 
The July, 1912, issue describes the work of 
the demonstrators in helping 
farmers, who worked under the direction 
of the demonstrators on plots varying from 
one to ten acres, trying out new crops or 
new methods of tillage.’ 

In 1916 the Santa Fe established an Ag- 
ricultural Development Department, re- 
ported by the Topeka Journal *’ as *‘the 
biggest agricultural development project 
in the history of the west,’’ a description 
probably more enthusiastic than accurate. 
Nevertheless, a study of the work of this 
department should show some interesting 
results. Many demonstration trains were 
run by the Santa Fe, trains which the 
papers soon dubbed ‘*Cow, Sow, and Hen”’ 
trains.*" In an effort to improve Kansas 
wheat, the Santa, Fe sponsored a seed 
wheat exchange plan, whereby farmers 


selected 


from different areas could exchange seed, 
thus endeavoring to increase the yields on 
the theory that transferring seed from one 
locality to another would improve produe- 


tion.” A publication of the Santa Fe, 
similar to the Burlington's Corn Belt, was 
called The Earth, first published in 1904. 
A six months’ subscription was furnished 
free to interested farmers; after that, the 
subseription rate was 50 cents yearly.** 
The Kansas Pacifie Railroad, later to 
become a part of the Union Pacific system, 
as early as 1870 operated three experi- 
mental farms in Kansas. Section VIII of 
the ‘‘By-Laws ... of the Kansas Pacific 
Railway Company’’ provided for an in- 
dustrial agent whose job was to ‘‘act under 
special instruction of the President, and 


Topeka Herald, 15, 1001 

"** Kansas A Folder for Kansas 
published by the Atehison, 
& Santa Fe Ry.), 6-7 
pamphlets are on file at the Kansas 
in Topeka, Kanesus 
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carry out his views in relation to the de- 
velopment of the resources along the road, 
agricultural, mineral, and  pastural.’’ ** 
The annual reports of the Kansas Pacific 
contained reports on these three agricul- 
tural stations, describing the results of 
certain experiments in grasses, grains, and 
trees. One such report contained the fol- 
lowing information: ‘* Your experiments 
show that an immense area of the State of 
Kansas will produce winter grains without 
irrigation, in a region heretofore reported 
to be too arid for cultivation without ar- 
tificial supplies of moisture.’’ *° 

This has been merely a quick survey or 
sampling of information available in news- 
papers, farm journals, and published ma- 
terial in libraries and museums. A more 
thorough study of one railroad’s work — 
or of the work of various railroads in one 


area — using the records of the railroad 
agricultural departments, should reveal 
an interesting chapter in agricultural and 
in railroad history. A study of agricul- 
tural census figures, for instance, before 
and after the existence of some of this 
developmental work, should indicate the re- 
sults, if any, of the activities of the various 
roads, The source material is plentiful and 
easily available. In fact, the whole picture 
of the better farming movement would 
be incomplete without the story of the 
work of the railroads. 


Condueting the 
Railway Com 


“<*By-Laws and Rules for 
Business of the Kansas Pacific 
pany’’ (St. Louis, 1870), 22. 

* Annual Report of the Industrial Agent, Kan 
sas Pacifie Railway, 1872 (in Kansas Pacific 
Railway Pamphlets, Vol. 6, in Kansas State His 
torical Society, Topeka.) 


WHEN BRAHMIN CATTLE CAME TO SOUTH CAROLINA IN 1853 


In 1836, having had some experience in 
the importation of short-horned, Devon and 
Ayrshire cattle into this state, | then sum- 
marily advanced an opinion, ‘that all 
eattle brought from a Northern to our 
Southern climate must necessarily deyen- 
erate to the peculiarities of our location, 
and that it would be easier to improve 
cattle already acclimated, or import ani- 
mals from a still warmer region.”” In my 
late sojourn in Asia and the East, I had 
reference to this observation in importing 
the Brahmin ox. | brought but one 
pair to the United States, and, as far as | 
can learn my crosses of them upon other 
cattle are the first known in this country. 
| crossed this bull upon Ayrshire, Devon 
and Durham breeds, as well as upon our 
common cattle, The offspring is considered, 
by all who have seen them, far the hand- 
somest animal of the cow kind. They are 
symmetrical and active, and can keep fat 
when any other cow would starve. | had 
this half-breed crossed again upon our 


cattle, but am not yet sufficiently exper- 
ienced to report of their milking qualities. 
As evidence, however, that our agricul- 
turists confide in the appearance—my half- 
breeds readily sell for $1,000 a pair, and 
the second cross, or half Brahmin, at from 
$100 to $300 each. Preferring the mixed 
breeds to the pure, | sold to Mr. Edes, of 
Kentucky, the original pair for $4,000, as 
that State would prove a better place to 
breed and disseminate the stock. As Ken- 
tucky is the dependence of the South for 
beeves, they needed an animal that could 
come to us in the hot months of summer 
and remain healthy and sound, They have 
from this animal a progeny that will 
travel thirty miles a day in August, and 
the further south they go the better suited 

the great desideratum to the Northern 
breeder and the Southern consumer. 
James B. Davis, Columbia, South Carolina, 
in a letter to the U. S. Commissioner of 
Patents, 1853. 
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At the 1946 meeting of the Lexington 
Group of MVHA, the program was de- 
voted to a reconsideration of the federal 
land grant policy. This topie was selected, 
in part, as a result of reaction to an ar- 
ticle by Robert S. Henry entitled **The 
Railroad Land Grant in American History 
Texts.”"’' At the meeting, Henry agreed 
that further work was needed before any 
definitive judgment could be made con- 
cerning this type of aid to the railroads.” 
The chairman of the 1946 meeting, Richard 
(. Overton, made a similar conclusion in 
the introduction to his Burlington West. 
He felt that a great deal more study was 
necessary before there could be any final 
evaluation of the land grant question or 
the role of railroads in the economic de- 
velopment of the trans-Mississippi West.* 
There are many regions and railroads to 
be studied that will increase knowledge 
about land grants and the role of the rail- 
roads in United States history. There is 
one area in particular, however, that pro- 
vides a unique opportunity to observe rail- 
road expansion, land colonization policies, 
and agricultural advancement. This is the 
valley of the Red River of the North. 
The Red River, whose source is located 
in northeastern South Dakota, separates 
North Dakota and Minnesota. It empties 
into Lake Winnipeg in southern Manitoba. 
The alluvial valley of this river, formed 
from the deposits of glacial Lake Agassiz, is 
an area of nearly 12,000 square miles. It is 
a perfectly level, almost treeless plain that 
has served as an important international 
arena for agriculture since 1871. The 
Canadian sector of the valley was the birth- 
place of farming in the entire prairie 
province region; while in the late 1870's 
a combination of eastern capital, local con- 
ditions, and human energy created a new 
agricultural empire in the United States 


Railroads and the Agricultural Development of the 
Red River Valley of the North, 1870-1890 


STANLEY N. MURRAY 


area. The American part of the valley be- 
came another *‘gold strike,’’ where seas of 
golden grain created fortunes for bonanza 
farmers. 

Several extensive studies have been made 
of early settlement in the Red River Val- 
ley. Collectively they reveal that this pro- 
cess consisted of a complex series of events, 
Large-scale immigration movements, pub- 
lic land laws, sufficient rainfall, the de 
velopment of farm machinery, economic 
conditions elsewhere in North America, and 
political events were factors that led to the 
occupation of this area. These studies also 
show that the fortunes of two present-day 
American railroads were inextricably 
linked to the abundant erops and rapidly 
increasing settlement in the Red River 
country between 1871 and 1890.4 

The early location and operations of both 
of these railroads, the Northern Pacific 
and the St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba 


‘Robert S Henry, ‘‘The Railroad Land Grant 
in American History Texts,’’ Valley 
Historical Review, 32: 171-104 (Jane, 1945-Mareh, 
1946). 

Wallace Gates, ‘*The Thirty Ninth An 
nual Meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historien! 
Association,’’ Mississippi Valley Historical Re 
view, 33:266-267 (June, 1946-Mareh, 1947). 

‘Richard C. Overton, Burlington Weat: a Coal 
onization History of the Burlington Railroad 
(Cambridge, 1041), 8 

‘The most important of these studies are: 
James B. Hedges, ‘‘The Colonization Work of 
the Northern Pacifie Railroad,’’ Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, 14:311-342 (1927): John Lee 
Coulter, ‘* Industrial History of the Red River 
Valley,’’ Collections of the State Historical Society 
of North Dakota, 3:520-472 (1910); Trevor Lievd, 
‘*The Red River Valley of Manitoba: A Regional 
Study,’’ (Ph.D. thesis, Clark University, Wor 
cester, Mass,, 1940); Arthur Mochiman, ‘* The Red 
River of the North: An Analysis of the Advane: 
of the Frontier of Settlement in the Area, 1050 


(Ph.D. thesia, University of Michigan, 


1934). 
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(the present-day Great Northern), were 
concentrated in this sector of Minnesota 
and North Dakota. Though the Northern 
Pacifie track extended from Duluth to Bis- 
marek in 1873, trains were not regularly 
operated west of the Red River Valley un- 
til nearly 1878. The traffic, and potential 
traffic, between St. Paul, Fargo, and Win- 
nipeg in this period was promising enough 
to inspire James J. Hill and his Canadian 
associates to gain control of the defunct 
St. Paul and Pacifie line in 1878. The 
newly-formed St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Manitoba company quickly completed a 
line northward through the Red, River 
Valley to meet a branch of the Canadian 
Pacifie at the forty-ninth parallel. This 
union completed the rail link between the 
lower Red River area and the outside 
world.’ 

The establishment of rail connections be- 
tween St. Paul, Fargo, and Winnipeg 
solved the problem of transporting poten- 
tial surplus crops to market. It also en- 
abled the importation of lumber, farm 
equipment, great numbers of immigrant 
settlers, and all supplies needed to create 
permanent communities. Meanwhile, since 
much of the best land owned by the 
Northern Pacific and the Manitoba roads 
was located in the Red River Valley itself, 
a significant share of the colonization work 
undertaken by both companies between 
1871 and 1890 was concentrated in this 
area. These roads spent vast sums to 
stimulate farm settlement, to promote ag- 
ricultural success, and to expand their 
services to all parts of the valley. 

Commercial agriculture not only expand- 
ed rapidly in the Red River Valley between 
1876 and 1886, but also it proved to be 
tremendously profitable. In turn, the pros- 
perity of wheat farming in this part of 
North America helped to create the initial 
financial stability of the Northern Pacific 
and St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba 
railroads, It enabled their expansion into 
regions farther west.“ Because the for- 
tunes of this area and the railroads that 
served it were so closely linked, a more de- 
tailed analysis of the Red River story 


should add considerably to a greater under- 
standing of both railroad land grants and 
agricultural history. 

The Role of the Northern Pacific. Many 
trans-Mississippi areas that were developed 
as a result of railroad expansion had never 
been occupied previously by permanent 
agriculturalists. Such, however, was not 
the case of the Red River Valley. As early 
as 1812, the Hudson Bay Company spon- 
sored the settlement of Scottish farmers 
near the site of present-day Winnipeg. 
When Henry Youle Hind led a Canadian 
exploration to this area in 1857, he found 
men there that were quite advanced in 
their knowledge and practice of agricul- 
ture. These Scottish, English, and Canad- 
ian people raised excellent grain and veg- 
etables, and they were using recently- 
purchased American farm equipment.’ 

The best of these farmers were discour- 
aged, however, for although they had good 
crops and livestock, the market for these 
products was limited to the Hudson Bay 
Company community at Fort Garry (Win- 
nipeg). The outstanding farmer visited by 
Ilind felt that he could expand his opera- 
tions infinitely if the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany control over trade were removed and 
a means could be found to transport farm 
surpluses to an outside market. The Brit- 
ish House of Commons set up a select com- 


*St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba Railway 
Company, Annual Report|s| to the Stockholders, 
ISS] to 1890; Northern Pacifie Railroad Company, 
Annual Report|s| of the Board of Directors and 
President to the Stockholders, 1876-1890; Joseph 
G. Pyle, The Life of James J. Hill (New York, 
1917), 1:3038, 

“St. Paul, Mineapolis and Manitoba Railroad, 
Second Annual Report to the Stockholders, 1881, 
8; Northern Pacifie Railroad, Annual Report| «| 
of the Board of Directors and the President to 
the Stockholders, 1879-1890; James J. Hill, The 
Great Northern and the Northwest (n.p., 1912), 
6-8; James Wickes Taylor, ‘‘Consular Report from 
Winnipeg, 1888-1889,'’ Commercial Relations of 
the United States with Foreign Countries During 
the Years 1888 and 1889 (51st Congress, 2nd Ses 
sion, House Executive Document, No. 70, Serial 
No, 2859), 289-203. 

"Henry Youle Hind, Narrative of the Canadian 
Red River ERxporing Expedition of 1857 and of 
the Assiniboine and Saskatchewan Exploring Ex 
pedition of 1858, 1 (London, 1860), 149-153. 
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mittee to investigate this situation, and 
the testimony given before this committee 
confirmed what Hind had reported.” 

The Hudson Bay Company finally sur- 
rendered its control over the British North- 
west in 1869. By 1870, the Canadian sector 
of the Red River Valley was open for 
agricultural colonization by Canadian and 
British people. The farmers of Manitoba, 
confident that a railroad would be extended 
to the new province by 1873, eagerly an- 
ticipated an expanded market for their 
produce. They were correct in assuming 
that rail connections with the outside 
world would change their economic status, 
but it was not until the St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis and Manitoba road reached the bor- 
der in 1879 that their hopes became a real- 
ity. Until that time, the settlement of the 
Canadian Northwest was to be a relatively 
slow process, and the agriculture of this 
area remained limited to little more than 
a subsistence level.” 

Settlement in the United States sector 
of the valley was very sparse before the 
arrival of the railroad in 1871. It was 
limited to a few subsistence farmers, a 
military garrison or two, and the men that 
maintained the St. Paul-to-Winnipeg stage 
stations. The completion of the Northern 
Pacifie line from Duluth to Fargo pro- 
vided the first real stimulus to settlement 
in both the Canadian and American parts 
of the valley. Immigrants and native 
Americans alike began to establish farm- 
steads along the railroad track, the Red 
River, and smaller streams south of the 
forty-ninth parallel. After 1872, steam- 
boats carried large groups of Manitoba- 
bound immigrants northward from the rail- 
heads at Fargo and Breckenridge.'” 

The land department of the Northern 
Pacifie road was organized in 1871, and in 
1872 James B. Power became the general 
land agent. From 1871 through 1874, 
Power directed a spirited campaign to 
settle the company’s land in Minnesota 
and eastern Dakota. He was experienced 
in this type of work, and many of his 
methods were similar to those used by other 
railroad land commissioners in this pe- 
riod." 
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Power advertised his area widely in 
North America and recruited extensively 
in Europe for settlers. To aid farmers in 
adapting to the treeless northern prairies, 
the Northern Pacific land department es- 
tablished a large tree nursery and dis- 
tributed free cuttings to settlers.” Power 
also brought in rye seed that had been 
successfully adapted to this part of the 
country.’ The company’s land rates were 
relatively reasonable.’* Seven-year credit 
arrangements were devised for the pur- 
chasers of small tracts, and rebates were 
given for improving the land. When 
grasshopper plagues injured crops, Power 
extended the notes of actual settlers; he 
even helped some of them to pay taxes 


*Tbid., 149-153; Report of the Select Committer 
on the Hudson Bay Company, 1857; together with 
the procecdings of the committee, minutes of evi 
dence, appendix, and index Cordered by the House 
of Commons to be printed 31 July and 11 August, 
1857, London), 80-264, 

"John 8. Galbraith, Hudson Bay Land 
Controversy, 1863-1860,'' Mississippi Valley His 
Review, 36:457.478 (1949-1950); James 
Wickes Taylor, ‘‘Consular Report|s| from Win 
nipeg,’’ 1871-1881, printed in the Reports upon 
United States with 
Documents, 


torical 


Commercial Relations of the 
Foreign Countrica (House Executive 
1872-1882), 

"The Northern Pacifie line reached Fargo in 
1871, and the track of the St. Paul and Pacific 
road was extended to Breckenridge, 45 miles south 
of Fargo, in the same year. See Moehiman, ‘* The 
Red River of the North: An Analysis of the 
Advance of the Frontier of Settlement in the 


Area, 1850-1800,""’ 64-65, 114-106, 
" Power had worked for the land department 
of the Minnesota Central Kailroad before 1872 


Ilis predecessor on the Northern Pacifie was John 
S. Loomis, who had helped to sell the lands of 
the Kansas Pacifie in Kansas and Colorado. The 
published works on the colonization activities of 
the Illinois Central Burlington 
illustrate the amazing similarity between’ Power's 
methods and those used on these other roads, See 
James B. Power to Frederick W. Billings, April 
10, 1875 (James B. Power Papers MSS in North 
Dakota Agricultural College Library, Fargo, North 
Dakota); Hedges, ‘‘The Colonization Work of 
the Northern Pacifie Railroad,’’ 311-342. 

“James B. Power to Frederick W. Billings, 
April 10, 1874; George A. Johnson, 
December 3, 1875, 

“ Power to J, H. Lent, Auguat 18, 1876, 
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when they were hard pressed for funds.” 
The railroad built reception houses to pro- 
vide temporary quarters for land seekers, 
and permanent-type, pre-cut houses were 
made available to settlers who could af- 
ford them. Power provided detailed in- 
formation on the initial of home- 
steading; while at all times he encouraged 
settlement on government and railroad 
lands alike.'® 

There was a slow but steady increase in 
immigration to the Red River country be- 
tween 1871 and 1875, yet the people in the 
entire valley did not immediately trans- 
fer this fertile lowland into a region of 
commercial farms. This was due, in part, 
to general depression conditions evident 
throughout the nation, to the heavy in- 
festation of grasshoppers in the valley 


costs 


prior to 1875, to the relatively high freight 
rates charged by the railroads, and to the 
fact that incoming settlers absorbed most 
of what was produced in this area. Despite 
the favorable report on the valley given 
by the Surveyor-General of the United 


States, the Red River region and the tree- 
less plains of the Northwest had not yet 
‘caught on.’’ Neither settlement nor ag- 
riculture expanded to any significant de- 
gree until the farmers shifted from sub- 
sistence farming to a one-crop emphasis."’ 
The financial crisis of 1873 and James B. 
Power played an important role in’ this 
shift to wheat farming. 

The failure of Jay Cooke in the fall of 
1873 touched off a movement that was to 
be of considerable importance to settlement 
and agriculture in the valley area. When 
the value of Northern Pacifie bonds 
dropped to 40 cents on the market, several 
discouraged bondholders began to take ad- 
vantage of their right to exchange these 
securities for land owned by the railroad. 
Between September, 1873 and September, 
1875, the Northern Pacifie land depart- 
ment disposed of 483,141 Sixty- 
three per cent of this amount, or 304,165 
acres, was purchased by 23 bondholders.'* 

The reorganization of the Northern Pa- 
cific company took place in 1876, and in 
the process, the original bonds were ex- 
changed for new issues of stock. In this 


acres. 


same year, however, the market value of 
these stocks dropped to as low as 10 cents. 
This continued drop in value resulted in 
even more exchanges of stock for land. In 
the three-year period from 1875 to 1878 
an additional 1,240,363 acres were sold by 
the land department. There were 1,498 
purchasers for this total acreage, but only 
500 of them were actual settlers that pur- 
chased tracts varying from 80 to 320 acres. 
Seventy per cent of the buyers were stock- 
holders. Forty individuals alone purchased 
587,270 acres, with the average purchase 
amounting to 14,685 acres. Most of these 
large tracts were located in the Red River 
Valley, close to the main line of the road.'” 

James B. Power was optimistic about the 
success of his office in selling land in this 
period from 1873 to 1878, but he was also 
aware that absentee ownership of an impor- 
tant share of the valley presented a serious 
problem. The Northern Pacific desperately 
needed examples of successful commercial 
farming in the Red River Valley in order 
to promote further settlement along its 
line. As early as 1873, when the first 
bonds were exchanged for land, he urged 
that large purchasers be required to cul- 
tivate portions of their tracts.*” To expe- 
dite this matter, Power began to discrimin- 
ate in his selections of land for non-resident 
bondholders. Those that wished to culti- 
vate were given tracts near the line itself. 
The men that were mainly seeking to get 


" Power to Major George D. Hubbard, December 
14, 1873; Power to Ole Gaarder, January 13, 1876; 
Power to Asa Sargent, February 26, 1876; Power 
to L. J. Cravath, November 27, 1873; Northern 
Pacifie Land Department, Guide to the Lands of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad in Minnesota (New 
York, 1872), 4-29. 

Hedges, The 
Northern Pacific 
Pacifie Land Department, 
Pacific Lands, 4-29. 

" Coulter, ‘* Industrial History of the Red River 
Valley,’’ 557, 566, 

“James B. Power, ‘* History of the Northern 
Pacifie Land Department Transactions from the 
Commencement of Sales, June, 1872 to November 
30, 72-407, in MSS, 
Letterpress Copybook, 1880-1882. 
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rid of their bonds, or were interested in 
speculative purchases, had to be satisfied 
with tracts farther removed from the rail- 
road.*! 

In late 1873, Power instigated a more 


intensive campaign to induce the non- 
resident owners to cultivate their holdings. 
He concentrated upon four men par- 
ticular: Northern Pacifie President George 
W. Cass; Frederick W. Billings, chairman 
of the road’s land committee; board mem- 
ber Banjamin P. Cheney of Boston; and 
Charlemagne Tower of Pittsburgh. Power 
personally selected choice Red River Valley 
land for these men in December of 1873 
and in the spring of 1874. He never sue- 
ceeded in getting Billings or Tower to cul- 
tivate to any great extent, but his efforts 
with Cass and Cheney were well worth the 
time he spent.** 

In 1873, a farmer in the valley produced 
a 1,600-bushel wheat crop on 40 acres. This 
crop sold for $1.25 per bushel, or $2,000, 
and it provided an opening wedge for 
Power in his case with the large land- 
holders.** In 1875, he arranged to have 
1,280 acres of land broken on the Cass- 
Cheney tract. During the same vear he 
began an active campaign to gain soldier 
additionals and half-breed script in order 
that these men might fill in their alternate- 
sectioned holdings.** This would enable the 
large-scale cultivation of a contiguous tract 
of land. The crowning achievement of 
Power's handling of the Cass-Cheney lands 
was his success in helping to secure an 
experienced large-scale wheat farmer to 
operate them. 

General George Becker, president of the 
St. Paul and Pacifie road, advised Power 
and Cass in 1875 to hire a capable manager 
for the Cass-Cheney tract.*° Power and 
the two non-resident owners previously 
had considered placing Canadians from 
Ontario on this land as tenants, even 
though Power had pointed out that it 
would be necessary to build expensive im- 
provements to attract these people.** In 
early 1876, the decision was made to secure 
the entire tract of 


man to operate 
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1,280 acres. Oliver Dalrymple, an experi- 
enced wheat farmer from southern Min- 
nesota and a friend of Power since 1857, 
was the person induced to take over for 
the crop year 1876." The skill and success 
of this man had a significant effect upon 
agriculture in the Red River Valley. More 
than anyone else, he developed the methods 
of bonanza farming in this area. Between 
1876 and 1886, he expanded the Cass- 
Cheney operations to the point where they 
were annually producing a small fortune 
for himself and his 
ates.** 

James B. Power kept detailed records of 
Dalrymple’s work. His purpose was to find 
whether capital could be engaged as sue- 
cessfully in large-scale operations in wheat 
as it had been in cotton and sugar.” He 
also was concerned that all prospective ag- 
ricultural settlers know the potential of 
Northern Pacifie territory. With the help 
of the outstanding magazines and agricul- 
tural journals of the nation, Power made 
known to all of America the dramatie, 
colorful, and prosperous nature of the Cass- 


non-resident 


" Power to George E. Beebe, June 23, 1874, 

“James B. Power, ** Bits of History Connected 
with the Early of the Northern Pacific 
Railway the Organization of Its Land De 
partment, Collections of the State Historical 
of North DPakota,. 4:344-345 (1010) 
Power's correspondence from 1873 to econ 
tains numerous exhortations on his part to induce 
Billings and others to actually visit their holdings 
and to consider cultivation of them. 

Thid., 344. 

“Power to W. K. Mendenhall, July 16, 1875 
Mendenhall was an attorney in Washington, DC. 
from whom Power constantly 
federal land regulations. 

“ Power to George W. Cass, October 14, 
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” Power to Cass, October 27, 1875; 
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Cheney-Dalrymple farm.” This widely 
publicized of Dalrymple’s work 
helped to change the entire nature of rail- 
road land sales, agricultural development, 
and railroad operations in the Red River 
Valley between 1876 and 1886.*! 

The emergence of commercial agricul- 
ture in the Red River Valley coincided with 
extensive relocation movements of Cana- 
dian and American farmers, as well as 
with the immigration of thousands of 
Kuropean people to North America. Many 
parts of the trans-Mississippi West received 
large numbers of agricultural settlers in 
the period from 1870 to 1900. Between 
1878 and 1884, however, the Red River 
Valley attracted more land seekers than 
any area of comparable size in North 
America.“ The price of wheat, sufficient 
rainfall, the existence of free public lands 
and reasonably-priced railroad land, let- 
ters from previous settlers, and extensive 
railroad advertising were all influential in 
attracting these newcomers; but more than 
any other factor, the success of bonanza 


wheat farming led them to the Red River 


country. Penniless Scandinavian immi- 
grants, experienced Ontario farmers, weal- 
thy Northern Pacifie stockholders, and 
many more were dazzled by the prospect 
of raising one-dollar wheat on the alluvial 
soil of this valley.** 

The suecess of Dalrymple in 1876 helped 
to originate the first great influx of people 
into the Red River area. Settlement expand- 
ed so rapidly in Dakota Territory that land 
offices, railroad and government alike, 
could seareely handle their business.** The 
extension of the St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Manitoba road to the forty-ninth parallel 
in 1879 released the dammed-up surplus 
of crops in Manitoba and touched off a 
spectacular land rush in prairie Canada.** 
The Northern Pacific, the Manitoba, and 
the Canadian Pacific railroads could not 
expand quickly enough to keep up with 
settlement in the entire valley, and when 
these companies were able to build exten- 
sions in this area between 1879 and 1890, 
they found these branch lines to be among 
the most profitable of their entire sys- 
tems.** 


In summary, the expansion of settlement 
and agriculture in the Red River Valley 
was speeded up by the energetic efforts of 
the Northern Pacific land department. At 
a time when thousands of people in Europe 
and America were seeking new land, James 
B. Power and Oliver Dalrymple dramati- 
cally demonstrated that the Red River Val- 
ley was a region that fitted their needs or 
previded a golden opportunity. What re- 
sulted in the separate national sectors of 
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" Briggs, ‘‘ Early Bonanza Farming in the Red 
River Valley of the North,’’ 27-28; Bertha Heil 
bron, ‘‘A British Agricultural Expert in the Red 
River Valley, 1879,’’ North Dakota Historical 
Quarterly, 7:106-107 (1933); Coulter, ‘* Industrial 
History of the Red River Valley,’’ 582; Hedges, 
‘*The Colonization Work of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad,’’ 328. 
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Land Office, Report|s| of the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office to ‘the Seeretary of the 
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land offices throughout the United States between 
1S71 and 1891 shows the heavy influx of settlers 
into the Red River Valley from 1879 to 1884. 

“ Mareus L. Hansen and John B. Brebner, The 
Mingling of the Canadian and American Peoples 
(New Haven, 1940), 178-192; Carleton C, Qualey, 
‘*Pioneer Norwegian Settlement in North Da 
kota,’’ North Dakota Historical Quarterly, 5:16-26 
(October, 1930); Coulter, ‘‘ Industrial History of 
the Red River Valley,’’ 594-596; Power te George 
Stark, September 11, 1876. 

“Harold E, Briggs, ‘‘The Great Dakota Boom, 
I879-1886,’’ North Dakota Historical Quarterly, 
1:78-08 (January, 1930), 
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valley was neither the ‘* Manitoba 
of Canadian history or the ** Da- 
kota Boom’’ of the early 1880's. It was, 
rather, an international ‘‘Red River 
Boom’’** that was to affect the entire 
prairie region of northern United States 


this 
Boom 


and Canada. 

The Area of the St. Paul, Minneapolis 
and Manitoba. The bonanza 
wheat farms and the expansion of settle- 
ment in the late 1870's resulted in the rapid 
sale of nearly all the remaining Northern 
Pacific lands in the Red River Valley. 
After 1879, therefore, the activities of the 
Northern Pacifie land department were 
concentrated in the area to the west of the 
valley.) In this same period, however, 
there had been relatively little occupation 
of the area granted to the St. Paul and 


success of 


Pacific road. This land was located on 
the Minnesota side of the river, and it 
extended from the southern end of the 


valley to the Canadian border. The soil 
in this part of the valley was equally as 
fertile as that on the Dakota side, but due 
to poor drainage and the lack of consistent 
rail service, this area had been ignored by 
settlers.°” This situation did not change 
until James J. Hill and his associates 
organized the St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Manitoba company in 1878 and inaugurated 
a vigorous campaign to colonize this un- 
occupied land. 

The colonization work of the Manitoba 
road between 1878 and 1886 was formu- 
lated and carried out by two men, James 
J. Hill and James B. Power. Hill was 
always active in the more comprehensive 
job of building a railroad, but his concept 
of this task deeply involved him in land 
colonization work. A longstanding interest 
in agriculture was a prime force in his 
life; and he always felt that the fortunes 
of a railroad and the farmers that it served 
were closely related. Hill devoted himself, 
therefore, first to settling the Red River 
lands of his company, and then to promot- 
ing a program of diversified agriculture 
that would guarantee a stable income for 
both the farmer and the railroad.” 

James b. Power did not organize the 
Manitoba land department, for he was 
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employed by the Northern Pacific road 
until late in 1880. At that time, however, 
he was released by his employer as a result 
of a misunderstanding concerning his pur 
use of depreciated Northern 
Power was much chagrined 
with the whole affair. Ile began an in- 
volved legal defense of his actions, and 
then accepted the offer of Hill to become 
land commissioner of the Manitoba road 
in 1881. Power held this new position 
until 1886, and he felt that Hill’s offer 
did a great deal to exonerate him in the 
eyes of those who did not know the details 
from the Northern 


chase and 
Pacifie stock. 


of his dismissal 
Pacific.” 

Power brought to his new position a 
great wealth of colonization experience and 
an intense personal interest in the Red 
River Valley. He was already well versed 
on the subject of raising wheat, and in 
1878 he began a personal experiment that 
enabled him to speak with authority about 
other possible developments in the agri- 
culture of this area. In that year Power 
purchased a 6,000-acre tract of land south- 
west of Fargo on which to develop a live- 
stock farm. This acreage was not composed 
entirely of the black alluvial soil for which 
the valley is so well known, Rather, Power 
purposely selected considerable land that 
was well suited for grass and hay produe- 
tion. By combining a good crop area with 
this pasture-and-hay tract, he hoped to 


prove the economic feasibility of more 
diversified farming in this valley. Power 
named his farm ‘‘Helendale,’’ in honor 


of his wife, and developed it into a well- 
known showplace.” His personal research 
and experimentation at Helendale were a 
vital part of his railroad colonization work 
in the valley between 1881 and 1886. 


"Hansen and Brebner, op. cit., p. 190. 

" Power to Frederick W. Billings, July 27, 1878 

*” Power to Frederick W. Billings, May 31, 1878 

“Pyle, The Life of James J. Hill, 361-475. 

Power to H. Sargent, June 25, 1881 

“ Power to Charles F. Kindred, September 14, 
1878; Power to Kindred, November 30, 1878; 
James B. Power to Will Power, March 31, 1885; 
St. Paul Minneapolis Manitoba Railway 
Company, Letters Latitudes (Bt. 
Paul, 1885), 34. 
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The task of settling the land on the east 
side of the Red River was complicated by 
the fact that much of this area was poorly 
drained, The streams tributary to the Red 
River did not have well-defined channels; 
therefore, in the spring of the year, the 
surplus water in these rivers became dif- 
fused over large sections of the level 
valley. Power and Hill did not find a 
complete solution to this problem, for it 
could not be combatted by private indi- 
viduals alone. They did, however, originate 
a drainage program that illustrated what 
could be done to improve the situation. 

The first extensive drainage ditches con- 
structed in the valley were not intended 
to aid in the settlement of land. The 
Manitoba road dug 45 miles of drains in 
1879; the purpose of this project was to 
provide a run-off for the surplus water 
that threatened to undermine the roadbed 
every spring. These ditches were one-half 
to three miles in length, and they were 
approximately three feet wide at the bot- 
tom. This initial drainage project appears 
to have been a success, for the company 
purchased an expensive ditching machine 
and used it in further drainage work in 
the early 1880's. In addition, the con- 
struction of railroad drains seems to have 
stimulated private individuals to undertake 
similar projects on a smaller scale.” 

The men that first undertook to drain 
their own farms were the bonanza farmers 
on the Minnesota side of the Red River. 
This was a logical move on their part, for 
they owned extensive tracts of land and 
were financialy able to undertake this work. 
For information and guidance in their 
drainage projects, these farmers turned to 
the land department of the Manitoba road. 
Commissioner Power was well acquainted 
with these men, and he shared with them 
all of the information that he was able to 
accumulate on this topic. He told them the 
exact cost of ditching equipment, the 
capabilities of the various machines, and 
the result of such projects on other farms 
in the valley. Power also followed this 
work carefully so that he could incorporate 
its achievements in the material he dis- 
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tributed to prospective purchasers of rail- 
road lands.** 

These private efforts at drainage in the 
valley were steps in the right direction, 
but Hill realized that much more had to 
be done before any large tracts of land 
could be reclaimed for agricultural pur- 
poses. He was quick to cooperate with any 
movement for government-sponsored drain- 
age work. When a convention was held 
to consider this topic in June of 1886, Hill 
volunteered to give $5,000 to defray the 
expense of an accurate topographical sur- 
vey of the valley area. The state govern- 
ment and the publie were slow to accept 
a program of government-financed drain- 
age; but when the construction of state 
ditches in the valley was begun in 1893, 
Hill contributed an additional $25,000 to 
expedite the project. Considering the fact 
that the Manitoba road owned considerable 
acreage in the area to be benefited, the 
company could well afford to donate the 
money. On the other hand, Hill provided 
similar sums to North Dakota projects in 
areas Where the road owned no land.** He 
simply wished to develop the entire valley 
as completely as possible, and land drainage 
was an essential part of this work. 

The promotion of diversified farming 
was another vital contribution of Hill to 
agricultural development in the Red River 
Valley. He and Power did not establish 
this movement on a widespread seale in 
their time; but, as in the case of land 
drainage, they illustrated what could be 
done and helped to stimulate interest in 
this subject. Their original interest in live- 


“Benjamin W. Palmer, Swamp Land Drainage 
with Special Reference to Minnesota (Bulletin 
of the University of Minnesota, Studies in the 
Social Sciences, No, 5 |Minneapolis, 1915]), 64-69; 
Power to Joseph Dilworth, February 21, 1882. 

“ Power to Joseph Dilworth, February 21, 1882; 
Palmer, op. cit., 66, 69, 64. 

“Palmer, Swamp Land Drainage with Special 
Reference to Minnesota, 66, 69. 

“1,055,802 acres in 

"A. L. Fellows, Second Biennial Report of the 
State Enginer to the Governor of North Dakota, 
for the years 1905 and 1906 (Publie Document 
No. 18 of The Publie Documents of the State of 
North Dakota, 1906, II | Bismarek | ), 82-83, 
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stock feeding and diversified agriculture 
grew out of their own farming operations. 
Fortunately, their personal interest and 
experience could be applied to the problems 
they faced in colonizing the eastern sector 
of the valley. 

Bonanza farming in eastern Dakota 
reached its peak of development between 
1876 and 1890.4" During this period, sev- 
eral large-scale operations were also located 
on the Minnesota side of the Red River. 
Hill, himself, created a 7,000-acre estab- 
lishment, known as the Northcote Farm, 
near the Canadian border. These large 
farms, however, were more the exception 
than the rule in the Manitoba land grant 
area. The stockholders of this road were 
not able to exchange depreciated securities 
for large tracts; and as the price of wheat 
dropped in the 1880's there was little in- 
centive to operate land on a large scale.” 
This turn away from larger operations 
gave Hill and Power an opportunity 
vigorously to promote diversified agricul- 
ture in the entire valley between 1881 and 
1890. They promoted it both as a means 
to conserve the fertility of this area and 
to create a more stable traffie for the rail- 
road over the years.*” 

Power and Hill used every available 
means to advance their program of diversi- 
fication. A very significant part of their 
work was the research in livestock feeding 
carried out on their own farms. By 1885, 
Power had 230 cattle, 75 horses, 250 sheep, 
and 130 hogs at Helendale. Thirty of the 
cattle were purebred Shorthorns, his sheep 
were all graded Cotswolds, and he was 
experimenting with Berkshire hogs. In the 
winters of 1884-1885 and 1885-1886, Power 
carried on an extensive feeding program to 
test the comparative value of various grain 
feeds.”' He had his men weigh each animal 
when it came off summer pasture into stall 
feeding, and the daily portion of feed given 
to each animal was carefully recorded.” 
Power perused every available livestock 
journal for additional help in his work, 
and he was in constant contact with other 
farmers who were engaged in livestock 
operations. 
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Hill’s experimentation work was even 
more extensive than that of Power, for 
he had two farms on which to operate 
His North Oaks place near St. Paul was 
utilized for a breeding program, while 
Northcote Farm in the valley was the site 
of large-scale feeding operations.” In a 
very real sense, these private efforts of 
Hill and Power between 1880 and 1890 
are comparable to the programs of present- 
day agricultural experiment stations, 

In the years between 1881 and 1895, the 
land department of the St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis and Manitoba railroad privately 
carried out many of the functions of a 
present-day agricultural college extension 
service," Power's correspondence in the 
1880's is filled with inquiries and replies 
relative to the cost of dairy equipment, the 
availability of seed in this area, the com. 
parative merits of different breeds of live- 
stock, and formulas for feeding beef cattle. 
Power wrote that both newcomers to the 
Red River Valley and already 
established there looked to his office for 
Hill organized 


people 


information of this kind.” 
whole trainloads of farmers to attend state 
agricultural institutes, and he transported 


“ Briggs, ‘‘ Early Bonanza Farming in the Red 
River Valley, ’’ 27, 36. 

Ibid,, 36-37; Coulter, Industrial History of 
the Red River Valley,’’ 600-620, 

“Pyle, The Life of James J, Hill, 462-463, 

"There was very little corn grown in this aren 
until after 1805, 

“St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba Railway 
Letters from Latitudes, SA; 
James B. Power to Will Power, September 16, 
1885, November 6, 1885, November 10, 1885 

“Pyle, The Life of James J. Hill, 464.965; 
St. Paul, Minneapolis Manitoba Railway 
Company, The Red River Eden of the 
Northwest, (St. Paul, 1887 

“The North Dakota College 
founded at Fargo in 1801, and in that same year 
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Valley, the 
, 3-17, 
Agricultural wie 
the Minnesota 
wheat in the Red River Valley 
the Minnesota station 
(Crookston) in the Valley 
by James J. Hill, 

Power to ©, 
Hill, 
Minnesota,’’ Minnesota 
284 (18051808). 


Experiment Station began td test 
Four years later, 
established a substation 


upon land given to it 
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them at railroad expense.” Power and Hill! 
alike were in demand as speakers at these 
same institutes.°7 In the advertising ma- 
terial sent to potential purchasers of rail- 
road lands, Power stressed heavily the 
successful experimentation in livestock 
feeding, crop rotation, and dairy operations 
undertaken both by farmers in the Red 
River Valley and by agricultural scientists 
all over the United States. 

It is difficult to assess the effect of the 
extensive work undertaken by Power and 
Hill before 1890. When grain prices were 
high, few people in the Red River Valley 
were interested in diversified farming or 
crop rotation, James J. Hill expended 
thousands of dollars to distribute nearly 
400 pure-bred Shorthorn and Polled Angus 
bulls to farmers in the valley between 1882 
and 1890; yet many of the recipients of 
these prize animals sold the resulting calves 
as veal.” Dairying did not become wide- 
spread in the valley until after 1900, and 
in that year one-half of the Red River 


area remained unincorporated into farms.’ 


Still a slow beginning had been made in 
this period toward the more diversified 
economy now found in this region. The 
increase in the number of livestock in the 
valley betwen 1880 and 1890 was twice as 
great, proportionately, as the area’s in- 
crease in population during this same 
period.“" Futhermore, the selection of 
Power to act as the second president of the 
North Dakota Agricultural College in 1893 
indicated some appreciation of his ideas, 
while Hill's role in the White House Con- 
servation Conference of 1908 constituted 
national recognition of the latter’s efforts 
in the cause of scientific agriculture. 

This analysis of agricultural development 
in the Red River Valley before 1890 has 
not included a great deal that needs to be 
known about the land grants of the North- 
ern Pacific and the present-day Great 
Northern railway companies. Furthermore, 
the relationship between railroads and 
farming in this area does not end in 1890, 
Additional research on the agriculture of 


this region, and the forthcoming work of 
Muriel and Ralph Hidy on the history of 
the Great Northern railroad will add 
valuable material on the economic history 
of the valley. 

The events of the period from 1870 to 
1890 do indicate, however, that there are 
unusual features in the Red River story. 
The initial role of railroads in opening this 
area to commercial agriculture, the relation 
of James B. Power to bonanza farming, the 
tremendous immigration to this valley 
between 1878 and 1884, and the extensive 
efforts of Power and James J. Hill in 
promoting agricultural change in this 
region constitute an important chapter in 
railroad colonization history. In addition, 
not only was the settlement of the valley 
greatly stimulated by the expansion and 
activities of two railroads, but this area 
richly rewarded the Northern Paeifie and 
the St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba 
systems as well. Without disregarding the 
advantages of good soil, unusual men, 
adequate rainfall, and the like, the story 
of the Red River Valley is another step 
toward formulating a conclusive answer 
to the question of railroad land grants and 
their role in the economic development of 
the trans-Mississippi West. 


"Pyle, The Life of James J. Hill, 368-369; 
Power to C. P. Bailey, August 31, 1885. 

“St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba Railway 
Company, Red River Valley, Eden of the North- 
west, 3-17, Similar promotional bulletins were 
issued constantly throughout the 1880's. 

“Coulter, ‘‘Industrial History of the Red 
River Valley,’’ 615-626; Pyle states that anti- 
railroad politicians baited the farmers against 
Hill’s work. men implied that Hill was 
attempting to undercut the wheat economy. Pyle 
The Life of James J, Hill, 371-373. 

“Earle D. Ross, ‘‘ Extension of Dairying to 
the Last Frontier,’’ 419-424, in Louis B. Schmidt 
and Earle D. Ross (editors), Readings in the 
Economic History of American Agriculture (New 
York, 1925), 420-422; Coulter, ‘‘ Industrial History 
of the Red River Valley, 531.’’ 

“ Coulter, ‘‘ Industrial History of the Red River 
Valley,’’ 623-624; United States Census Report, 
1880, 4:145-146, 158-150; United States Cenaus 
Report, 1890, 5:253, 261, 2938, 301-302, 334, 342. 
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During the 1920's, the federal govern- 
ment heard the pleas of farm-state poli- 
ticians that agriculture needed help. 
Congress tried to solve the ‘‘ farm problem’’ 
in the 1920’s by considering, and at times 
adopting, various schemes and devices, 
In doing so, the government deserted its 
traditional position of allowing agriculture 
to work out its own problems. Meanwhile, 
the Burlington Railroad sought to assist 
its farm patrons through education and 
self-help. The railroad’s aid was part of a 


long-standing agricultural development 
program. 
Most railroads have, at one time or 


another, encouraged the adoption of better 
and more profitable farming practices in 
their territories. Yet, historians have paid 
secant notice to the role of railways and 
other private concerns in agricultural pro- 
War. Everett Ed- 


which caused 


gress since the Civil 
ward’s list of factors 
America’s agricultural revolution  illus- 
trates this lack of attention: (1) Abund- 
ance of good soil and a liberal federal land 
policy; (2) the Westward Movement; (3) 
mechanical innovations ; (4) transportation 
developments; (5) growth of domestic and 
foreign markets; (6) rise of institutions 
for the promotion of scientifie farming, 
such as agricultural journals, 
fairs, and government agencies; and (7) 
political organizations designed to prevent 
farmers from being sucked into the ‘* vortex 
of industrialism.’"' Edwards, and most 
other historians, simply omitted from con- 
sideration the contribution to farm progress 
made by business corporations, especially 
railroads. True, the railway historian has 
recognized this neglect, particularly in the 
case of the colonization scholars such as 
Hedges, Gates, Overton, Greever, and 
Bennett; however, their studies deal only 
indirectly with agricultural development 


societies, 


The Burlington Railroad and Agricultural 
Policy in the 1920's 


C, CLYDE 


JONES 


as a part of colonization activities. Mildred 
Throne’'s ‘Suggested Research on Railroad 
Aid to the Farmer with Particular Refer- 
ence to lowa and Kansas,’’ a paper read 
before the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association at Rock Island in 1948, ealled 
attention to the possible research oppor- 
tunities. Even so, my own doctoral dis- 
sertation on the Burlington's program 
appears to be the only full-lengthed, 
detailed study of one company's efforts in 
this respect. The oversight has resulted 
in part from a lack of understanding con- 
cerning the nature of agricultural develop- 
ment work, 

Railroad officials, whose lines serve farm 
areas, agree basically as to the motivation 
and objectives of agricultural development 
programs. In a sentence, the underlying 
philosophy is that ** prosperous communi 
ties mean prosperous railroads.’’ As early 
as 1872, the Land Department of the 
Burlington and Missouri River Railroad 
frankly declared, ‘‘ It is not to be supposed 
that railroad corporations surpass all men 
in disinterested but it) is 
beyond question that they know their own 
interest, and so will take some pains to 
help you earn a dollar whenever they can 
thus make two for Much 
more recently a president of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, R. B. White, reiterated the same 
sentiment when he that ‘the Rail 
road's interest in problems of the farm is 


benevolence, 


themselves.’ 


said 


not prompted by any philanthropic motive, 
but purely believe it) good 
business to take an active interest in what 


because we 


‘Everett EF. Edwards, ‘‘ American Agriculture 
The First 300 Years,’’ U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture, Yearbook, 1940 (Washington, 1040), 
221-222. 
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Nebraska State Hist. See. 


Farmerettes at Humbolt, Nebraska, 1926 


the territory we produces. The 
wisdom of such a policy is indicated in 
the greatiy increased traffic of farm sup- 
plies and farm products...’ Toward the 
goals of such ‘‘enlightened selfishness,’ 
American roads have worked continually 
since about 1850. The details of the various 
programs naturally differ, but the over-all 
Company 
officials have generally any 
measure which would tend to make its farm 
customers more prosperous, 

The Burlington's program is fairly 
typical. Actually, it is one of the oldest in 
that it has evolved steadily the 
earliest history of the company. The first 
stage in its agricultural program was from 
the 1850's to 1895, as the Land Department 
of the Burlington provided various assist- 
ance to settlers in lowa and Nebraska. 
The second phase lasted down to World 
War | and might best be characterized by 
the term ‘‘transitional;’’ the early aid to 


serve 


approach is basically the same. 


sponsored 


since 


settlers and the general encouragement of 
better farming gradually shifted from the 
Land and Colonization agents into the 
hands of trained agricultural workers. This 
was so especially after the establishment 
of an Agricultural Development Depart- 
ment in 1913. After the war, the third and 
most prominent period began, highlighted 
by intensive educational campaigns. The 
economic collapse following 1929 altered 
substantially the methods employed by the 
company; although an agricultural de- 
velopment department is active even to- 
day, its work is only generally similar to 
that of the 1920's. This paper is concerned 
only with the third or **flood-tide’ 
from 1923 to 1930. 

The Burlington’s agricultural program 
in the 1920's was a product of the times. 


stage 


Farm production had expanded substan- 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, ** Bump 
er Belt’’ (Baltimore, 1944), 2. 
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tially in response to the heavy demand for 
grain and livestock products during the 
war years; acreage harvested increased 
some 1] per cent betwen 1914 and 1919." 
Cattle and hog slaughtering rose by 35 
and 20 per cent respectively in roughly the 
same years.” Meanwhile, land and capital 
investments exceeded the bounds of *‘ pru- 
dential restraint.”’ Wheat growing espe- 
cically encroached upon grazing lands west 
of the 98th meridian and upon the dairy 
regions of lowa and Nebraska. The 
Burlington’s recently-created agricultural 
department gave strong support to the 
federal government’s plan to stimulate food 
production for the war effort and hence 
played a part in the resultant expansion. 
Under the stimulus of war, farm prices 
rose to previously unknown heights. But 
farmers were destined to enjoy their war- 
built prosperity only temporarily. Prices 
continued to soar for a year or more beyond 
the armistice of November, 1918, and then 
utter collapse of the price structure came 
suddenly in 1919-1920. Livestock prices 
broke first in late 1919 and reached bottom 
in 1922, falling to 61 per cent of the peak 
level. Crop prices followed, dropping in 
1921 to 52 per cent of the 1920 high. Net 
income to farmers suffered even a greater 
loss; it fell from $9.9 billion in 1919 to 
#3.8 billion in 1921, only 39 per cent of the 
previous high.? 

The reasons for and the consequences of 
the catastrophic price collapse of 1919-1920 
are too well known to require extensive 
comment. In essence, the loss of markets, 
both foreign and domestic, created sur- 
pluses of staples which accordingly de- 
The drop precipitated a 
general business not at all 
unexpected, which ran its course by the 
end of 1922. The seven years which fol- 
lowed were, on the whole, years of un- 
paralled prosperity; both real wages and 
real national income advanced steadily. 
Not everyone shared the blessings, how- 
ever; the American farmer, for one, never 
entirely reeovered from the post-war de- 
pression. Net’farm income did rise sharply 
to $6.9 billion by 1925, but even so the 


ratio of prices received to prices paid by 


pressed prices. 
depression, 


RAILROAD AND AGRICULTURAL 


POLICY IN 1820's Go 


farmers stood at 92 (1910-14100), Neither 
income nor parity exceeded the 1925 
figures in the interim from World War I 
to World War ILi.* 

The cause of the farm depression of the 
‘twenties was widely recognized as over- 
production. By definition, overproduction 
is producing more of a commodity than 
can be sold at a price sufficient to cover 
costs. There are a number of basic solu- 
tions to such a problem, all of which were 
thought of and put into practice at one 
time or another throughout our history. 
The most logical one, but the least likely 
under pure competition, is a reduction in 
output. Farmers and politicians alike 
recognized the obvious virtues of crop re- 
duction in the 1920's but rejected it 
generally. Voluntary controls naturally 
were out of the question. The political and 
economic climate of the decade gave virtual 
immunity to the kind of governmental 
regimentation adopted in 1933. From the 
individual farmer’s viewpoint, he could 
hardly be expected to restrict output in 
the face of low prices; farm mortgage debt 
had increased from $4.7 billion in 1914 
to $10.2 billion in 1921." Interest on this 
and other indebtedness necessitated staying 
in business to avoid bankruptey. Thus, 
reduction in output was completely un 
realistic in the 1920's, and concerted efforts 


to create greater demand were sadly 
lacking. 

Other possible solutions to the farm 
dilemma seek essentially to raise prices 


without cutting output. Serious thought 
has often been devoted to the role of cheap 
money, tariffs, and subsidies in supporting 
farm income; all of these devices received 
attention in the 1920's. Easier farm credit, 
higher import duties and crop price sup 
ports were tried and found wanting at one 


time or another. A remaining alternative 
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Burlington Pork Production Special, Geneva, Nebraska, October 11, 1929 


to crop restrictions (either voluntary or in general. Yet, at the same time, the 
involuntary) and price-raising schemes railroad could not afford to see total farm 
appears to have received altogether too output reduced in its territory since losses 
little attention on the national scene both in revenues would follow. Such reduction 
before and after the Great Depression would not have raised the income of 
namely, the simple process of cutting costs Burlington farmers anyhow, since only a 
of production in order to maintain a nation-wide cutback could boost farm 
margin of profit. This, of course, is the prices. Hence, the railroad turned to the 
essence of a free enterprise system. A establishment of a better cost-price rela- 
firm which can not keep its total costs at tionship for its farm customers as a logical 
or below market price must eventually go way to combat the ogre of overproduction. 
out of business. Given a flexible society In its ensuing action, the Burlington em- 
in which resources may be shifted from ployed a double-barrelled strategy: effi- 
unprofitable to profitable endeavor, firms ciency to lower costs and diversification 


engaged in an industry plagued by over- to foster regional stability. The program 
production are reduced in number so as was calculated to make farming more 
to alleviate any surplus problem. The most profitable in the company's territory. 
efficient units alone survive. These prin- The outstanding feature of the Burling- 
ciples prompted Burlington officials to ton’s program was the operation of special 
revise the company’s approach to farm educational trains. The idea had developed 
development, around the turn of the century. The rail- 
farlier efforts had nearly always been road ran seed corn specials in 1904 and 
aimed toward increasing total output in again in 1912-1913, as well as alfalfa and 
order to inerease freight tonnage. While dairy improvement trains in the latter 
freight revenues remained the chief con- year. The first World War and its after- 
cern of the company, the decline in farm math curtailed the practice, but after 1922, 
prices and the surpluses of grain and meat the Burlington staged no less than 25 
products after 1919 required the shifting major educational campaigns, relying upon 
special tours to ‘“‘spread the gospel of 


of emphasis away from higher production 
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better farming. These were 
‘agricultural colleges on wheels,”’ 
personnel from the various state colleges 
nearly always helped to plan and operate 
the trains. Generally, the specials followed 
carefully plotted routes, making one or 
more daily stops to enable residents of the 
area to view proceedings. The educational 
work consisted of lectures, exhibits and 
demonstrations (both in town and in 
neighboring fields); more often than not 
the company conducted extensive follow-up 
campaigns to keep new ideas before the 
farmers and to determine the impact of 
the tours on the region. The special trains 
called attention to many facets of farming, 
but for the most part the twin objectives 
of efficiency and diversification dominated 
the educational programming."” 

Among the most popular of the special 
educational trains and campaigns were 
those devoted to livestock and dairy im- 
provement, poultry development, and sugar 
beet growing. The livestock and dairy 
program was highlighted by at least three 
major endeavors: the 1923 Colorado Pure- 
bred Sires Special, the 1924 Nebraska 
Purebred Dairy Sires Special, and the 
swine sanitation campaign in lowa and 
Nebraska in 1929. Poultry specials toured 
Burlington lines in 1926-1927, while the 
beet trains shared the spotlight in four of 
the five years, 192)-29. All of these 
demonstrate amply the railroad’s concerted 
efforts to help the farmer lower costs and 
take advantage of alternative farming 
opportunities. 
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The first of the specials was that in 
Colorado in 1923. In that year, the 
Burlington invited the Colorado College 
of Agriculture, the Denver Union Stock 
Yards Company, the Denver Chamber of 
Commerce, and the purebred swine and 
cattle breeders’ associations to participate 
in a project to promote better and more 
economical meat animal production among 
Colorado wheat farmers. The chief tech- 
nique used to arouse interest was the 
arranging to trade purebred bulls and boars 
for scrubs in some 29 state towns. At each 
scheduled stop on the tour, agents located 
farmers who agreed to swap, on even 
terms, a mongrel bull or boar for a pedigree 
animal furnished by the breeders’ associ- 
ations, The train carried exhibits which 
extolled the virtues of high-grade stock. 
Visiting farmers competed in guessing the 
weight of a Poland China shoat, with cash 
prizes to the winner in each town. Local 
chambers of commerce and railway agents 
furnished advance publicity, while local 
committees on arrangements provided 
added attractions. Free barbecues, sporting 
events, parades, band concerts, merchants’ 
sales, and farm shows appealed to farmers 
and their families, who regarded the 
train's coming as an oceasion for a holiday 
in town. Schools often dismissed classes 
during the educational programs and 
staged essay contests among the pupils on 
some subject closely related to the theme 
of the campaign. Several towns held mock 
trials in which local farmers were convicted 
of harboring scrub bulls. The Colorado 
Purebred Sires Special attracted over 
25,000 persons to whom more than 90,000 
pieces of farm literature were  distri- 
buted." 

The following summer college and rail- 
way the route of the 
special and called on the new owners of 
the purebreds, The inspection party sought 
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particularly information concerning weight 
progress and the service records of the 
animals. It compiled much evidence to 
show the superiority of quality sires over 
mougrels in the matter of laying on weight. 
Three years after the initial tour, Burling- 
ton agents claimed an increase of about 
12 per cent in the use of purebred sires 
in its Colorado territory." 

The Nebraska train was much like its 
Colorado predecessor. It was, of course, 
a part of the livestock improvement pro- 
gram; but it was even more so a part of a 
long-range dairy-development plan inaug- 
urated in 1913. The campaign again 
featured the exchange of purebred and 
serub stock, Other activities likewise re- 
sembled those of a year earlier in Colorado. 
The farmers of Sidney provided a novel 
twist by preparing an elaborate pedigree 
for their serub bull. It reads as follows: 

This official document is intended 

to serve in a dual capacity, first as a 
bill of sale and a conveyance in fee 
simple, and also a pedigree to one red, 
white-faced semifull-blooded Hereford 
scrub bull, with an age of about three 
summers and as many winters but with 
a size and dimensions of a ten months’ 
old dogie, whose mother died of starva- 
tion while he was yet an infant and 
whose unfaithful inbred father un- 
ceremoniously ran away with a nice 
young three-year old heifer. 

‘We warrant this bull to be an inbred 

calf, 
His style and form will make you 
laugh. 

Ile will take no prize at a livestock 

show, 
But will eat and drink, and maybe 
grow, 


‘*He was born by chance in a suspi- 
cious way ; 

His mother died, his dad ran away. 

Hle’s lousy as hell and somewhat thin, 

But a damn good bull for the shape 
he’s 


The Nebraska train attracted good 
crowds at nearly every stop, with more 
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than 71,000 persons actually passing 
through the train. Val Kuska, Burlington 
agent at Omaha, guessed that no fewer 
than 135,000, or about 10 per cent of 
Nebraska's 1924 population, were present 
at one time or another. In the wake of 
such enthusiasm, a ring of dairy cow 
‘*bootleggers’’ palmed off at least four 
carloads of inferior Texan stock on un- 
suspecting Nebraska farmers; the ‘‘scalp- 
ers’’ peddled their heifers as full-blooded 
dairy cows. As in Colorado, a follow-up 
survey team attempted to measure results. 
Official railroad and college reports, based 
on reasonably authentic sources, contended 
strongly that the campaign in Nebraska 
was a success, One agent declared in 1926 
that the butterfat content of milk increased 
by 37.5 per cent in the area covered by 
the special and showed that the number 
of cow-testing stations rose from two to 
ten. Furthermore, the purebred bulls 
served 995 cows and sired 503 calves in 
the first two years."* 

The swine sanitation campaigns in lowa 
and Nebraska in 1929 gave equally good 
results in the eyes of Burlington officers. 
The swine program was based upon an 
elementary cost-cutting principle. Farmers 
were generally careless in swine-raising and 
regularly lost a number of baby pigs 
through disease. The railroad, with a 
major assist from the state agricultural 
colleges, sought to educate its farmers to 
eliminate needless losses, thereby increasing 
the ratio of pigs raised to pigs farrowed. 
Of course, higher pork production would 
merely depress further an already glutted 
market, and accordingly the campaign 
planners advocated no inerease in total 
number of pigs raised. Rather, they pro- 
posed a reduction in the number of brood 
sows. In this way, the same number of 
pigs could be raised from fewer litters; 
the savings in care and feeding of sows 
meant lower production costs. 
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The swine program revolved around the 
clean-pasture method of hog raising and 
breeding, developed in MeLean County, 
Illinois, by the United State Department 
of Agriculture and promoted by the Balti- 
more and Ohio special train in 1927. The 
state colleges of lowa and Nebraska pre- 
pared much of the educational materials 
and exhibits. Nearly 150,000 persons, two- 
thirds of whom were Nebraskans, visited 
the trains at some 96 stops. Nebraska's 
Governor Arthur J. Weaver dedicated the 
**Profitable Pork Production Special’’ in 
Lincoln, aided by a University co-ed who 
christened the train with a bottle of pure 
lard, specially prepared for the occasion 
in the laboratory of the agricultural college. 
Afterwards, the Lincoln Chamber of Com- 
merce sponsored a luncheon in order to 
express its gratitude to the college and 
to the railroad; naturally, the entrée was 
roast pork !'° 

Follow-up studies in lowa and Nebraska 
revealed an inerease of from 5.5 to 5.8 
pigs raised per litter in lowa and to 5.9 
in Nebraska in 1930. The University of 
Nebraska estimated that a farmer could 
expect to cut costs by #268 annually 
through the use of sanitary swine raising 
methods.'® 

The livestock improvement campaigns 
emphasized efficiency in beef and pork 
production, but they also pointed toward 
greater diversification for Burlington area 
farmers. Toward this second objective, the 
railroad sponsored programs to encourage 
better poultry raising in 1926-1927. Two 
separate tours developed. The first served 
98 towns in Nebraska and Kansas in 1926, 
while the next year, a second stopped at 
77 «stations in Colorado, Wyoming, New 
Mexico, South Dakota, and Montana. 
Something over a quarter of a million 
persons saw demonstrations and exhibits 
and heard lectures; some 80 per cent of 
the total attendance was accounted for on 
the 1926 tour. In all probability, the 
Nebraska-Kansas response was so much 
heavier because of better weather, more 
careful advance planning and publicity, 
and the fact that the 1927 train operated 
through some sparsely settled regions. The 
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Burlington was well satisfied with the 
results of both endeavors." 

The primary technique used in the 
Nebraska campaign was to teach farmers 
how to raise the quality of their poultry 
and egg output. Culling demonstrations, 
designed to eliminate ‘‘free loaders from 
the hen house,’’ apparently succeeded ad- 
mirably. Farm reports from 42 Nebraska 
communities showed that weekly egg pro- 
duction dropped only 11 per cent while 
farmers culled 31 per cent of their hens 
from their flocks in 1926. Thus, they fed 
nearly one-third less chickens, bringing a 
considerable saving to farmers. The Bur 
lington shops built a ‘‘talking rooster,”’ 
named **Jiggs’’, in a special effort to at 
tract interest. **Jiggs’’ was a large canvas 
reproduction with a loud speaker mounted 
inside. He became so popular that he 
was borrowed for use at a number of 
county shows and even for the Nebraska 
State Fair in 1926 and 1927. Other 
features of the tour included, sanitation 
and disease control, poultry marketing 
ideas, and general poultry management. 
In spite of the facet that the Fairbury 
Journal’s editor inferred that the railroad 
and college men were city-slickers and 
‘couldn't tell a hen from a turkey gob- 
bler,’’ the Nebraska Poultry Special was 
well received, So was the Better Poultry 
Special of 1927, which differed from the 
earlier train only in certain respects. Great 
attention was devoted to turkey raising and 
marketing, especially for the Wyoming 
and Colorado farmers, and more emphasis 
was placed on the superiority of high-grade 
stock over mongrel flocks." 

While the poultry and swine campaigns 
were in progress, the Burlington also 
stimulated interest in sugar beet production 
in its territories. Beets had been produced 
in the West long before the Burlington's 
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first campaign in 1925, but returns to 
farmers were never high. From 1925 to 
1929, the railroad operated four specials, 
mostly in the Great Western Sugar Com- 
pany territory, in an effort to promote 
expanded acreage and more profitable 
beet culture. The sugar company, as well 
asx state colleges in Nebraska, Colorado, 
Wyoming, and Montana, joined the Bur- 
lington in the enterprise. The educational 
tours stressed ideas such as better seed-bed 
preparation, proper planting times, careful 
blocking and thinning, and exact spacing 
of plants. All of the methods had been 
rigorously tested on the Longmont, Colo- 
rado, test plots and were known to produce 
higher per acre yields. In 1930, after six 
vears had elapsed, Great Western territory 
acreage increased 65,000 over the 1915-1925 
average of 200,000; average yields rose by 
2.05 tons per acre. The beet farmers added 
nearly four million dollars gross revenue 
with little additional monetary expendi- 
ture; the Burlington gained more than 
#600,000 annually in gross freight re- 
ceipts.” 

It would serve no 
continue to examine details of the educa- 
tional campaigns. The basic approach was 
always the same and the specials were 
always well attended. The railroad officials 
yvenerally felt that the main purposes of 
each campaign were largely accomplished. 
Lengthy reports, filled with statistical 
evidence, presented reasonable proof that 
Burlington meat, dairy, poultry and sugar 
beet producers earned higher profits after 
the tours. Such contentions, of course, can 
not be supported by incontrovertible facts, 
The end results of such educational efforts 
defy accurate measurement, owing to the 
complexities of causal factors in agricul- 
tural progress. The Burlington's figures, 
as well as those of the colleges and = co- 


basie purpose to 


operating agencies, can only suggest that 
farmers benefited. On the whole, however, 
there can be little doubt that the campaigns 
influenced the qualitative and quantitative 
nature of farming in Burlington territory. 
As to whether or not the individual farmer 
was better off, one can only surmise. 
Unfortunately, the economic collapse of 
1929 and the subsequent depression robbed 
the Burlington of the chance to evaluate 
its program over the long-run. The Great 
Depression brought the curtailment of the 
expensive and elaborate special trains and 
caused the railroad to settle down to a less 
spectacular, but equally dedicated, cam- 
paign to promote better farm management, 
to locate better markets, to improve soil 
resources, and to inerease the use of 
irrigated lands in the regions of uncertain 
or inadequate rainfall. 

In summary, the Burlington tried to 
solve the ‘‘farm problem’’ in its territories 
through a program of self-help to farmers. 
By teaching cost-reducing and diversifi- 
cation techniques, the company sought to 
make its farmers more efficient and hence 
more able to survive the chronic depression 
of the 1920’s. The program was based 
clearly on the traditional concepts of a 
free-market economy, which holds, among 
other things, that resources must be free 
to shift from uneconomic more 
remunerative pursuits. In this respect, the 
Burlington’s Agricultural Development De- 
partment was enlarged to include an 
industrial development program and the 
tittle changed accordingly. The company 
now helps industries to locate within its 
area and strives to insure that businesses 
prosper and survive along with farmers. 
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History Recorded by the Camera Eye: 


A chapter of livestock history which be- 
gan with Henry Clay's importation of three 
Hereford cattle from England in 1817 is 
shown coming to a close below, with 23 
Polled Herefords boarding a Pan Ameri- 
can Airways plane to be flown from Amer- 
ica to Great Britain. During the 19th 
century, thousands of Herefords were im- 
ported by American breeders; all these 
animals were horned, the product of years 
of scientific breeding in Britain. As the 
breed developed in this country, a few 
mutations appeared without horns. 
Through efforts of Warren Gammon and 
others, a foundation herd of four polled 
bulls and Was 
1901 to form the Polled Hereford strain. 
Now 23 descendants have been shipped by 
air to the breed's homeland to start a new 
herd in that traditional stud stock center 
of the world. 
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On following page, above, isa bright and 


‘auto-wagon,’’ brought 
International 


shiny high-wheeler 
forth for the 
Harvester by way of celebrating the com 
pany’s 50th anniversary of manufacturing 
farm trucks. This 1907 boasted a 
20-horsepower, air-cooled of two 
cylinders, and could make a top speed of 
For the following eight 


cameras by 


engine 


20 miles per hour 
years all models were right-hand drive 

On next page, 
view of Pioneer Village at Minden, Neb 
raska, which in 1957 celebrated its fourth 
anniversary. Although one of the newest 
restorations the nation, its 
planner, Harold Warp, has already 
awards from the American Association 
for State and Local History and American 
Pioneer Village 
and a 


below, an overhead 


historical 
wot 


Pioneer Trails Association 
features an agricultural 
country store authentic to the last detail 


museum 
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Farmer in a Business Suit. By Joun H. 
Davis and Kennetui Hinsnaw. (New 
York, Simon and Schuster, 1957, x, 241 
pp., ¥3.50. ) 


This book is the first to give expression 
to a new philosophy of agriculture. Poli- 
ticians, farmers and businessmen who sell 
to, buy from or process the products of 
the farm still long for the good old days. 
But, they are gone forever because agri- 
culture is being remade in the image of 
the industrial revolution. 

The sharp contrasts between the farm 
and the city—between the farmer and his 
city cousins Instead, 
we find a widening transition zone which 
involves not only a way of life but also 
the production and distribution of food 


ng longer exist. 


and fiber, 

Farm life 
city and progressively city dwellers and 
city business are moving to the country. 
An integrated rural-urban 
emerging for which the authors have coined 
the word By definition, 
agribusiness includes all those factors on 
and off the farm which are involved in 
the production, processing and distribu- 
tion of the products of agriculture. 

The first eight chapters of the book make 
up a vivid, moving story of the trassition 
from the Earthbound Era of self-suffi- 
ciency and muscle power to the dawn of the 
Agribusiness Era and a generation of 
farmers dependent upon machines and the 
products of industry. The story is staged 
on our last land frontier in the State of 
Washington, but the the 
heartache were those of farmers through- 
out the width breadth of the land. 
‘For two decades approximately be 
tween 1920 and 1940 
whelmed by problems and hardships that 
marked the beginning of the end of the 
Earthbound Era start 
era in which business closely related to 
agriculture farming’s contribu 
tion to the nation’s eeonomy.”’ 


is becoming more like the 


economy Is 


agribusiness’. 


struggle and 


farmers were over- 
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outgrew 


Book Reviews 


To my mind, the climax ef the book is 
found in this paragraph: 

‘In general, the spokesmen for major 
economic interests including farm lead 
ers, businessmen, public officials, and even 
professional experts have been slow to 
comprehend the magnitude of the evolu- 
tionary forces which are converting agri 
culture into agribusiness and farm prob 
lems into agribusiness problems. They have 
been slow to recognize the inevitability of 
the changes which are inherent in the ap- 
changes 
unit, 


plication of improved technology 
in such the 
organization, managerial competence, tech 
nical skills, capital requirements, and mar 
ket potentials. They have 
view maladjustments as temporary devia 
tions from normal rather than as funda 
mental changes which will make the future 
unlike the past and which, accordingly, 
necessitate a constant re-evaluation of our 
food and fiber poliey, taking into account 
all related functions, whether performed on 
or off the farm. Thus, a major factor limit 
ing balanced progress and economic growth 
in the food and fiber phase of our econ 
omy has been the absence of a comprehen 
well-defined well-balanced agri 
business policy.”’ 

The last 5 chapters of the book present 
the author’s concept of a solution to the 
farm problem. It is in these final chapters 
that 
farm leaders began to be expressed 


factors as size of 


been prone to 


sive and 


major areas of differences between 
The 
authors leave no doubt about the fact that 
they anticipate a continuing growth in the 
enterprise and need for 


size of the farm 


a closer working relationship between the 
farmer and the businessman, 

To keep the old home farm together and 
help satisfy the capital requirements of a 
growing business, the family farm of the 
Yeomans (principal story characters in this 
hook is 


“Incorporation would serve to keep the 


finally incorporated because, 


whole farm intact and avoid forcing a 


young farmer to go deep in debt . Farm 
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ing’s not up to par unless it can earn a 
good living for the operator's family as 
well as earn additional capital to increase 
the size of the operation about 1 per cent 
per year.”’ 

A form of contract farming built around 
a farmer cooperative organization and 
adapted for each type of farming or each 
farm product is visualized as providing a 
solution to the farm problem. The pro- 
duction of quality pork for a specialty 
trade is used to illustrate a system of in- 
tegrated operation already well established 
in the broiler production field. ** This com- 
prehension of the integrated relationship 
of agriculture and business helps private 
enterprise direct its efforts in) making 
sounder, faster progress toward a pros- 
perous, expanding economy.’’ This idea 
sounds strangely like current talk of a 
new commodity-by-commodity approach to 
the farm program, 

Within the agribusiness concept, ‘* Farm- 
ing is an incomplete part of a bigger unit 
... The challenge is to live and help others 
live on a higher standard than past gen- 
erations have experienced.’’ The authors 
conclude that, ‘‘We can make farming as 
prosperous as the rest of the economy.”’ 

This book has been written out of a 
lifetime of experience on the part of the 
co-authors, Dr. John H. Davis and Ken- 
neth Hinshaw. Only those who lived 
through the 20-year metamorphosis that 
changed agriculture from an Earthbound 
Era to the Agribusiness Era could have 
so related the history and human drama 
of this struggle. 

Dr. Davis served as Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture on Benson’s staff in Eisen- 
hower’s first administration. During part 
of that time, Davis was president of the 
CCC (Commodity Credit Corporation). 
He knows the farm problem both from in- 
side and outside the Washington scene. 
Now, as a Harvard University professor in 
the Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, he teams up with the journalist 
Kenneth Hinshaw. Hinshaw is in charge of 
publications and publie relations for the 
Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange. 

Cooperating in this entire project is the 


Foundation for American Agriculture, 
whose board of directors is made up of 
many of the big names in farmer coopera- 
tives, farm organizations and such agricul- 
turally centered businesses as commercial 
feed and farm machinery manufacturers. 
Earl F. Crouse 

Doane Agricultural Service, Ine. 


The New Revolution in the Cotton Eeon 
omy. By James H. Srreer. (Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carolina Press, 1957, 


294 pp., $5.00). 


By combining a good historical treat- 
ment with sound economic analysis, Pro- 
fessor Street has written one of the best 
books available on the cotton industry and 
its problems. The theme and emphasis of 
this study are the rapid changes which 
have been, and still are, taking place 
in American cotton production. The au- 
thor sets the stage for his discussion of 
mechanization with an excellent 88-page 
essay which deals chiefly with cotton and 
its problems between the Civil War and 
post-World War II. In this section the 
South as a ‘‘ backward area,’’ cotton farm- 
ing as a distress industry, and the effect of 
World War II on the cotton industry are 
discussed, 

Part | of the book is mostly background 
for the study’s central theme of mechani- 
zation of cotton production and the result- 
ant economic and social consequences. The 
book's outstanding contribution is found 
in the chapter where the author discusses 
the mechanization of the cotton harvest. 
Drawing on the files of farm machinery 
manufacturers, contemporary magazine ac- 
counts, and the researches of various state 
experiment stations, Professor Street pre- 
sents an authentic and interesting history 
of the long struggle to produce a successful 
cotton picker. He then discusses the de- 
velopment of other types of machinery and 
shows how these machines, when combined 
with a mechanical cotton picker, have com- 
pletely mechanized cotton production in 
some areas, 

After considering the development and 
growth of mechanized cotton farming, the 
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author evaluates the social 
of mechanization. Here he deals with pop- 
ulation, labor, and tenure problems. The 
social adjustment which has accompanied 
the revolution in cotton production is 
evaluated, although Professor Street does 
not attempt to answer the perplexing 
question of whether machines drove work- 
ers off the land or whether workers left 
requiring producers 
to mechanize in the 
shortage. He shows that these trends were 


consequences 


voluntarily, thereby 
order to meet labor 
working simultaneously and correctly con 
cludes that 
are difficult 


‘cause and effect relationships 
to establish.”’ 

Besides a good discussion and analysis 
of mechanized cotton production, this book 
has a number of other fine features. There 
are 32 halftones which take the viewer 
from one-horse cultivation and hand pick 
ing through the latest mechanical advances, 
including airplane dusting for insects and 
mechanical harvesting. An excellent  bib- 
liography on the technical aspects of mech- 
anizing cotton production, as well as on 
other phases of the cotton industry, is in 
cluded. This 
book should be studied by cotton farmers, 
cotton-state politicians, and others who are 


There is also a good index. 


concerned with problems related to cotton 
growing in the South and West. The 
author tends to take a one, two, three ap- 
proach which is clear and concise for the 
specialist, but the book will be slow going 
for the general reader. It is a good study 
for reference use. It is to be hoped that 
this book will stimulate other writers and 
researchers to delve more deeply into var 
ious aspects of the history of agricultural 
mechanization. This is a field of agricul- 


tural history which has been too long 
slighted. 

Gilbert C. Fite 

University of Oklahoma 

The Cokers of Carolina: A Social Biog 


raphy of a Family. By Georce Leen Sime 
son, Jk. (Chapel Hill, The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1956, viii, 327 
pp., #5.00. ) 


In a book with a title suggesting a gen- 
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ealogical study, Professor Simpson has 
produced a scholarly history of a South 
Carolina family which emerged from rel 
ative obscurity a little more than a cen 
tury ago to achieve great social and eco 
nomic significance, 

The story 
Coker, Jr., then a 
cotton planters in the Darlington District, 
somewhat outdid himself by taking to 
wife Hannah Lide. By 1860 Caleb Coker 
was still essentially a storekeeper, but he 
had acquired a large equity in the cotton 


when Caleb 
merchant to 


begins in) 1830 
general 


economy and he was a master of more than 
a hundred slaves. He gave a college edu 


cation to each of his sons, three of whom 


served the Confederate army. The 
youngest of these was killed at Malvern 
Hill. The other two, James and William, 


emerged from the confliet as a major and 


captain, respectively. It is around these 
two Confederate veterans and their chil 
dren that the main story revolves. 


Seeking to improve a deteriorating south 
ern economy, the Cokers turned to the de 
velopment of industry, beginning in the 
1880's with textiles. The Coker name came 
to be identified with banking, cotton buy 
ing, the building of a railroad, cotton seed 
oil, fertilizer, pulpwood manufacturing, 
and the breeding of pedigreed seed. To 
meet a local need a boarding school for 
girls was established at Hartsville in 1894 
which later became Coker College. In ad 
dition to their contribution to the busi 
ness and agricultural life of the state, the 
Coker family produced a long list of dis 
tinguished scholars. 

The Cokers the 
southern pine chemically and in commercial 


were first to convert 
quantities into paper. To find a profitable 
outlet for this coarse paper they began to 
make tubes for textile winding. They be 
came the largest manufacturers of paper 
cones in the world 

It was James Coker, Jr., known as the 
Major, who interested himself in agricul 
tural experimentation as early as 1860 
His son, David R. Coker, in the spring of 
1898 resumed his father’s experiments 
which had been cut short by the war. Con 
vinced of the unprofitable aspects of cotton 
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growing with its leaching soil and its 
colonial economy, he sought to establish a 
new framework for agriculture in the 
South. For his community he developed 
a specialization in long staple which he 
bred on his farm. He encouraged 
farmers to devote half their land to this 
and the other half to corn, oats, and food 
production, In 1915 he turned to breed- 
ing short staple cotton to combine early 
maturity, high productivity, uniformity, 
and high oil content. This breeding came 
to a climax in 1926 when the ‘‘ Cleveland 
ive’? was introduced. By 1932 over sixty 
per cent of South Carolina cotton was said 
to be of good inch staple, thus adding about 
one cent per pound to the grower. 

David Coker lived to see the independent 
farmer, to whose cause he had dedicated 
his life’s work, pass almost completely out 
of southern agriculture. By the time of his 
death in 1938 the destiny of the farmer 
had passed from semi-publie hands like 
his to the bureaucratic structure at Wash- 


ington. 

The book is a valuable addition to the 
bibliography of southern agriculture and 
particularly to the more recent history of 
cotton economy. It provides the reader with 
a keen insight into the vast dimensions of 
that matted and tangled economy to which 
the fate of merchants, bankers, manufae- 
turers, and even southern professional men 
has been tied. The unifying thread of the 
story is the unusual ability of the Cokers 
to analyze intelligently and to solve with 
practical wisdom the many diverse prob- 
lems which stemmed from the South’s heri- 
tage of war, reconstruction, and a one-crop 
eCOnOMmY. 

James C. Bonner 
Georgia State College for Women 


Kkli Whitney and the Birth of American 
Technology. By Constance MCLAUGHLIN 
Green. (Boston, Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1956, vii, 215. pp., $3.50.) 


The pleasant, easy style of this short 
biography belies the fact that the book is 
the product of some 15 years of painstak- 
ing research, One gets the impression that 


Miss Green enjoyed every moment of it, 
however. She consulted not only the Whit- 
ney papers in the Yale library but the 
papers of many other prominent persons 
with whom Whitney corresponded. She 
also made herself very familiar with the 
state of technological development of Whit- 
ney’s time so that she explains clearly the 
difficulties that he faeed. Other good 
books have been written on Eli Whitney 
but none reproduces the spirit of his times 
any better or describes more lucidly the 
problems that he faced. 

Whitney made his fame in inventing the 
cotton gin. But he and his partner made 
three mistakes in handling that invention. 
At the outset Whitney talked too freely of 
his basic principle which was so simple that 
any mechanically minded listener could 
apply it. That made imitation easy. The 
partners asked too high a fee for ginning 

40 per cent of the cotton. For various 
reasons they were unable to turn out gins 
fast enough for the South whose ‘‘men 
looked upon the gin as the key to eco- 
nomie survival.’’ Miss Green explains their 
pirating of the invention thus, ** A hundred 
and fifty years later, had the doctor who 
had developed poliomyelitis serum insisted 
that children receive only injections pre- 
pared in a laboratory from which he drew 
the profits, public indignation would have 
run as strong (p. 95).’’ Yet the result 
was that the South cheated Whitney and 
Miller of what should have been handsome 
profits for a great contribution. The two 
men were fortunate to make even partial 
recovery in the courts. 

Although Whitney is best remembered 
for the cotton gin, his greater contribution 
to American economic progress was the 
development of the principle of inter- 
changeable parts in the manufacture of 
firearms. It should be emphasized that he 
was secondarily a maker of guns; his 
primary aim was to demonstrate the prac- 
ticability of this prineiple of interchange- 
ability of parts which later became such 
an important characteristic of American 
industry. It was this pre-oecupation with 
the underlying principle that set him apart 
from other mechanies who made occasional 
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use of machine tools. He took out no 
patents on his machine tools (partly out 
of disgust, after his cotton gin experience ), 
and for that reason later generations have 
overlooked his contributions. Yet Miss 
Green says of only one of these, which he 
invented later in his life, ‘‘the man who 
invented the miller in 1818 was a greater 
benefactor to his country than the inventor 
of the cotton gin itself (p 170).”’ 
Whitney took no interest in political 
affairs and was on good terms with prom- 
inent men in both parties. He appears to 
have had no conception of the far-reaching 
implications of his cotton gin. Indeed he 
would have been astounded to find him- 
self listed sometimes among the causes of 
the Civil War. He invented the cotton 
gin which revived slavery and made cotton 
the basis of Southern economic power. Then 
he developed the principle of interchange- 
able parts which made the North indus- 
trially strong enough to defeat the South. 
Whitney was serious-minded, hard 
working person. A bachelor most of his 
life, he eventually married the granddaugh 
ter of Jonathan Edwards. He thought and 
spoke slowly although very clearly. He had 
great faith in the soundness of his prin 
ciples. If something could be solved me 
chanically, he felt that he could do it. 
Whitney was one of the greatest American 
inventors of the pre-Civil War period ; only 
Oliver Evans could rival him 
Donald L. Kemmerer 
University of Illinois 


A World Geography of Forest Resources. 
Edited by Srernen 
K. Wrienr and M. 
(Special Publication No. 33 of the Amer 
ican Geographical Society, New York, 
The Ronald Press Company, 1956, xviii, 
736 pp., $12.50.) 


A critical reading of this large volume 
cannot fail to impress one greatly of the 
outstanding job done by authors, editors, 
cartographers, and the publisher. Truly 
it is a monumental contribution to geo 
graphic literature. It is largely a product 
of international collaboration ; of the thirty 
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five contributors to the volume twenty are 
specialists in forests or forest industries 
from as many foreign countries; only fif 
teen of its authors are from the United 
States. 

The careful reader will be cognizant of 
three main themes extending throughout 
the volume: (1) the relation of different 
types of forests to precipitation and tem 
perature regimes, to relief and soils, and 
to the needs and institutions of people 
nearly everywhere, (2) forest: industries 
and forests as sources of many essential 
raw materials, and (3) the great unsolved 
problems of sustaining yields of forest 
products in the face of ever-mounting and 
ever-changing demands and of maintaining 
and enlarging forest areas to conserve 
water and to protect property and. life 
against erosion and floods. 

The volume opens with five chapters de 
voted to the past and present importance 
of the forests to man, relation of forests 
to physical conditions, principles and prae 
tices of forestry and the forest products 
industries, These chapters deal with these 
subjects in their world-wide aspects. They 
give one a keen insight into the part for 
ests have played, are now playing, and 
will play in the future in the activities of 
man, They emphasize some of the problems 
man faces in bringing about a wise use 
and the regeneration of forests, “‘our most 
important replaceable natural resource,’’ 

The 25 regional chapters, which consti 
tute about 75 per cent of the textual ma 
terials, together encompass all forest areas 
of the world. The organization of the re 
gional sections of the volume is by coun 
tries or regions. Although these chapters 
differ greatly in method of treatment and 
in detail, they for the most part cover for 
est types, forest area and distribution, val 
uable commercial species, forest industries, 
and forest management practices. In a 
manuscript contributed by so many authors 
unequal and unbalanced weight given to 
different areas are inevitable: (1) about 
as much space is devoted to the forests 
and forest industries of the British Isles, 
where forests play such an insignificant 


role in the total economy, as is given sep 
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arately to those of Alaska, Middle Amer 
ica, Northern Europe Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark and Finland Kast Central 
Kurope, the Philippines, and Australia, 
(2) more space is devoted to the forests of 
the Mediterranean Region than to those 
of the USSR, Southeastern Asia, West 
Central Europe, Northern Europe, South 
United States 


forests 


America, and the Perhaps 
the historical importance of 
the diversity of 
tries of the Mediterranean Region may be 
considered bases for this greater weight, but 
that is certainly a debatable question. The 
differences in method of treatment, detail 


forests and forest indus 


and weight devoted to the country or re 
yional sections are more than compensated 
for, in the opinion of this reviewer, by the 
fact that the material man 
who has held, or is now holding, a position 
of responsible leadership in forest admin- 


came from a 


istration, in teaching forestry, or in re- 
search in the country or about 
which he writes. Although the statistical 
and other data in some sections are several 
years old, they are in general as up-to- 
date as possible in a volume that has been 
under preparation for several vears and 
by so many authors from all portions of 
the world. 

On the whole the volume is well illus- 
trated. More than one hundred excellent 
photographs, grouped together according 
to forest types, facilitating comparison, sup- 
plement the text. Fifty-eight maps and 
diagrams are tied in with the textual ma- 
terial. These, all prepared by the Carto- 
graphic Unit of the American Geograph- 
ical Society, are up to the usual standards 


region 


of high quality. If there is a weakness in 
map coverage from the point of view of 
the geographer, it is the lack of maps of 
forest types by countries or regions. In 
the regional sections on countries or regions 
there are sixteen maps showing the dis 
tribution of forests by types; ten seetions, 
such as those for Middle America, South 
America, South Africa, Asia, 
Southeast Asia, China, ete., have no region 
al maps of forests by types or by forest 


Southwest 


areas, In these cases the careful reader must 
turn in many instances to the one general 


world map or to an atlas for a clear under- 
standing of the details of the text. 

This definitive integrated appraisal of 
the world’s forest resources today, as por- 
trayed by a group of nationally and inter- 
nationally known authorities, provides es- 
information that cannot be over 
looked by all professional workers and 
students in the disciplines of forestry, 
geography, ecology, and conservation and 
for all those persons who have a deep inter- 
est in the present and future of the forest 
resources of the world. The American Geo- 
graphical Society of New York deserves 
much credit for having initiated such an 
ambitious project and for bringing it to an 
outstandingly suceessful conclusion, 

Jones 


Northwestern University 


sential 


Clarence 


When Grass Was King. By Maurice Frink, 
W. TurrRENTINE JACKSON and AGNES 
Waricut Serine. (Boulder, University of 
Colorado Press, 1956, xv, 464 pp. $8.50.) 


This large, handsome volume is devoted 
to the range cattle industry in the Texas 
Panhandle and the central and northern 
plains region north and west of it to the 
Canadian border. Only brief attention is 
given to the remainder of Texas, Indian 
Territory, the Great Basin and the Pacific 
Coast States. The three authors have each 
written one of the three parts into which 
the book is divided. In consequence it is 
actually three books in one, each with its 
own comprehensive bibliography. 

Part One consists of 123 pages of text 
divided into five chapters. The first two 
of these deal with how the industry was 
built, methods of operation, and the num 
ber of cattle in each of four typical range 
states at various periods from 1867 to 1895. 
Figures are also given as to the number 
in’ these 1956 which show that 
there were more cattle in all of these states 
except New Mexico in 1956 than in the 
peak yvear of 1890. The three remaining 
chapters give a year by vear account of 


states in 


the development of ranching in this vast 
area from 1865 to 1895. Details are given 
as to the northern drives out of Texas. the 
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emergence of great ranches, the men who 
operated them, profits and losses, impor- 
tant events or movements, and something 
of the significance of the range cattle busi- 
ness as a great productive industry. 

Part two, consisting of seven chapters 
with a total of 186 pages of text, deals with 
British interests in the range cattle busi- 
ness. For a hundred years after the close 
of the Napoleonic Wars Britain was the 
leading creditor nation of the world. From 
it flowed vast sums of capital for invest 
ment in canals, railroads, mining opera 
tions, and other enterprises in’ America. 
This was checked by the outbreak of the 
American Civil War but was resumed after 
the close of that struggle, in part because 
of the rapid settlement and development 
of the Trans-Mississippi West. By the 
1870's British investors became interested 
in the ranching industry on the American 
Plains. In 1873) the Scottish-American 
Mortgage Company was formed in Edin 
burgh and the Scottish-American Invest 
ment Trust in Dundee, while similar or- 
yanizations were established in London. 

The interest of these companies in ranch- 
ing ventures was greatly fostered by the 
exportation of cattle and dressed beef 
from America to Britain. In 1875 over 
57,000 head of cattle were exported to the 
British Isles and by 1880 this number had 
risen to 185,000. The export of dressed 
beef was not important until 1877 when 
nearly 50,000 pounds were sent to Britain 
and this was more than doubled in 1881. 
The cattle growers of North Britain were 
alarmed by this great influx of American 
meat and in 1877 the Neofsman of Edin- 
burgh sent one of its staff, James Mac 
donald, to America to report on the situa 
tion. His letters, later published as a book, 
Food from the Far much 
excitement and in 1879 the British Parlia 


West, aroused 


ment created a Royal Commission on Ag 
riculture which sent Clare Read and Al 
bert Pell to the American West to make 
a further investigation. Their report, pub 
lished in 1880, gave a glowing account of 
the ranching industry and declared that 
all capital invested in ranching during the 
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past ten vears had yielded an annual net 
profit of over thirty per cent. 

The thought of an 
thirty per cent on an investment was too 
much for the canny Seots! Already Scotch 
Irish John G. Adair had purchased the 
J A Ranch in the Texas Panhandle which 
under the 
later 


annual return of 


Was proving very successful 
management of Charles Goodnight, 
a partner in the business. The great British 
investment companies bestirred themselves 
ISSO the Scottish-American Mort 
gage Company launched the Prairie Cattle 
Company with a capital of 200,000 pounds 
Kor the first few very 
profitable and the creation of similar com 
In 1882 ten major 


vears it seemed 
panies quickly followed 
British ranching companies were formed 
capitalized at from $575,000 to $2,000,000 
Among these were the Matador in the Texas 
Panhandle, the Western Ranches, 
Hansford, California Pastoral, Powder 
River, Wyoming Cattle Ranche Company, 
Six English and two 


l'exas, 


and various others 
Scottish established in 
1X83, including the Swan in’ Wyoming, 
Deer Trail, and the Dakota Stock Grazing 


companies were 


Company. By 1885 the range cattle indus 


try had reached the zenith of its importance 
with some $45,000,000 of British capital 
invested in it including loans made = to 
hard pressed American ranchmen 

Then came the terrible winter of 1886-7, 
the westward advance of settlers who oe 
cupied much of the range, and the gradual 
least as it had 
been carried on in the past. The Scots fared 
better than the English but by the end of 
the century it that 


British ranching companies had suffered 


decline of the business, at 


was apparent most 


heavy losses. A few continued to operate 
Twentieth Century, 
Matador 

Swan 


well down into the 
and the 


Phe 


to replace cattle with sheep in) 1905 and 


and two-—the Swan 


until the near present began 
eventually became a sheep ranch. It was 
1925 and a 


American 


reorganized in new company 


incorporated under an board 
with the Seots still 
In 1956 a little of its real estate was 


The Matador, for 


retaming an interest 
in it, 


still 


to be sold 
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years under the management 
Mackenzie, was sold to Lazard Brothers 


and Company of London in 1851, following 
the discovery of oil on nearby land, for 
nineteen million dollars. It was the last 
and most profitable of the British ranch- 
ing enterprises since its shares sold for 
thirty times their original cost after pay- 
ing fifteen per cent in dividends and bo- 
nuses for thirty years. 

Part Three of the book relates, in 104 
pages, the life story of John Wesley Iliff, 
known as the ‘Colorado Cattle King.”’ 
Ile was born in Ohio in 1831 but migrated 
to Kansas in 1856 and from there to Den- 
ver, Colorado three years later. He estab- 
lished a store, bought and sold cattle, and 
by 1861 definitely launched his range cattle 
business. He continued this throughout 
the troubled years of the Civil War and 
the Indian outbreaks later and in 1868 he 
and his partner, H. Fenton, bought $40,000 
worth of Texas cattle from Charles Good- 
night. These were delivered to Tiiti’s head- 
quarters ranch in southern Wyoming and 
he removed to Cheyenne. He remained here 
for six years usually buying from 10,000 
to 15,000 head of Texas cattle each year. 
In 1874 he removed to a home which he had 
purchased in Denver and died in’ that 
city in 1878. James Maedonald, who vis- 
ited his headquarters ranch in 1877, said 
that [liff at that time owned nine ranches 
and about 35,000 cattle. After his death 
his far-flung estate was liquidated by his 
widow with comparatively little loss. tliff 
Was unique among the great figures in 
the range cattle business since he entered 
it very early and died before the huge 
cattle boom was well under He was 
distinctly a pathbreaker and was one of 
the 


way. 
the most successful of the leaders in 
development of the Cow Country 
hook and a 


literature 


significant 
to the 


of the cattle business, and especially to 


This is a very 


host important addition 
that dealing with the contributions of the 
british to the industry. It is well written 
and two maps, a number of very attractive 
Hlustrations made from photographs, and 
the drawings by Nick Eggenhofer all ald 
to its interest and value. The bibliographies 
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are excellent and the index quite adequate. 
Edward Everett Dale 
University of Oklahoma 


‘*The Cow Killers’: With the Aftosa Com- 
mission im Mesico. Drawing by. Bi. 
Lererwicu. Text by Frep Gipson. ( Aus- 
tin, University of Texas Press, 1956, x, 
130 pp., $4.95.) 


The outbreak of the foot-and-mouth 
disease in Mexico in November 1946 pre- 
sented a most serious problem to the Mexi- 
can government and people. This contagion 
spread rapidly into parts of 16 of the 
28 states and the Federal District and 
caused great alarm in the United States 
which imported large numbers of Mexican 
cattle. The United States government im- 
mediately closed the frontier to all Mexi- 
can livestock and established an efficient 
patrol along the border. It took joint 
action with the Mexican government under 
a 1930 treaty providing for mutual aid in 
the event of an outbreak of this contagion. 
To this end the Mexican-American Aftosa 
(‘ommission was formed for the eradication 
of the foot-and-mouth disease, whieh in 
Mexico is called aftosa fever. A good ae- 
count of the work of this Commission is 
presented in an article by Wiiliam Dusen- 
berry entitled: ‘* Foot and Mouth Disease 
in Mexico, 1946-1951,’’ Agricultural Iis- 
tory, 20:82-90 (April 1955). 

The Commission was composed of scien- 
tists, technicians and field workers of both 
nations which at high tide of employment 
numbered 1,666 Americans and 7,938 Mexi- 
cans. It had the authority to establish and 
maintain rigid quarantine lines, slaughter 
all infeeted animals, and vaccinate all an 
imals in exposed areas. Slaughter of ani- 
mals proceeded at such a rapid rate that 
by November, 1947, nearly 500,000 cattle 
and as many small animals were slaugh- 
tered. 

This program of unrestricted slaughter, 
if continued to a suecessful end, would 
mean the destruction of the susceptible 
animals in the entire area under quaran 
to 5,000,000 
The 


tine, estimates of which 
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Commission was warned that the country 
could not stand such wholesale destruction 
and was urged to change to a program of 
extensive vaccination which was adopted 
in November 1947. Quarantines, inspec- 
tions, and disinfections were continued, in 
fected and exposed cattle were slaughtered, 
and healthy cattle were vaccinated. By 
the end of August 1950, 60,000,000) in- 
jections in four different vaecinations ha | 
been applied. By the spring of 1951, the 
foot-and-mouth disease had been eradi 
cated ; the mixed commission was abolished ; 
and the embargo which had been in effect 
for nearly six years on imports of Mexican 
cattle and beef was lifted by United States 
Secretary of Agriculture, Charles F. Bran 
nan, 

The immediate background against which 
the present volume is sketched was the re- 
sistance of the people to the program of 
the Commission. [literate and on a bare 
subsistence level, they were unable to 
understand the reasons for vigorous mea- 
sures in exterminating the foot-and-mouth 
disease. They depended on their livestock 
for meat and wool and a small margin of 
profit. Moreover, they had a deep and 
abiding affection for their animals. Their 
resistance to the program was further in- 
tensified by the ‘‘arrogant Mexicans of the 
ruling gente decente class.’’ Added to the 
situation were the Texans, New Mexicans, 
and Arizonans of the traditionally hated 
white race, 

Against this background, Bill Leftwich 
has sketched 41 drawings depicting the 
reaction of the people to the work of the 
murderers.’’ He served as livestock 
inspector for the Aftosa Commission, spend 
ing ‘‘some three years in rounding up and 
corralling cattle, chasing pigs, roping and 
tving down wild mountain steers, inspect 
ing every cloven-footed animal in his «dis 
trict for symptoms of the virus.’’ 
drawings portray the tragedy and the 
brutality and withal the comies in the life 
of Mexican peasants during this period 

Leftwich kept notes of these adventures 
which were turned into stories by Fred 
Gipson, Texas Hill Country author, to 
accompany the drawings which provile a 
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vivid mental picture of a series of epi- 
sodes in the resistance movement which 
was finally overcome by an active cam- 
paign of edueation, compensation for de- 
struction of livestock, provision of mules 
for oxen slaughtered, and success in erad. 

ication of the contagion. 
Louis Bernard Schmidt 
Professor Emeritus of History 
lowa State College 


Lucky 7, a Cowman’s Autobiography. By 
Witt Tom Carrenrer, Edited with an 
introduction and notes by Mines. 
(Austin, University of Texas Press, 1957, 


119 pp., ¥3.50.) 


Lucky 7, or Will Tom Carpenter, belongs 
in the lusty company of Edward (Teddy 
Blue) Abbott, Bill Walker, Charlie Siringo, 
and other articulate Westerners who have 
recorded their stories in the lively vernae 
ular idiom of America’s cow country 

Will Tom was the youngest in a family 
of seven, just name myself No. 7," 
he writes in the beginning of his autobi 
ography, ‘‘as there is nothing in a name 
anyway.’’ During the Civil War when Will 
Tom was about eight years old, his father 
pulled stakes and left Missouri, moving his 
family to Colorado. From that time on, 
Lucky 7 was a roving Westerner. Le saw 
just about all the American West during 
its bustling days of the 1870's and later, 
including Texas cattle drives to Abilene 
and Dodge City 

In TS82, Carpenter drove the lead steer 
in what must have been one of the big 
overland drives of that era, nearly 12,000 
head, moving in three herds up the Western 
Trail, crossing Red River at Doan’s Cross 
ing, and on to Dodge. ** Dodge City was 
in full bloom, vou can take it from me 
you could sure get a fast run for you 
mones 

But he has little to say about the lurid 
side of trail driving; he devotes more space 
to the business of cattle than to danee hall 
girls and fast gunmen. ** Working on those 
spring roundups,’” he writes, wasn't just 
a little bit like going to see your girl on 


Sundays.”’ Lucky 7 saw the end of trai! 
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driving, and he had experiences moving 
cattle by rail. He also worked for the fab- 
ulous XIT, and saw barbed wire bring 
an end to the open range. 

Will Tom Carpenter didn't get much 
schooling, but he learned to read and write 
well enough to create in the spoken lan- 
guage of his day as realistic a picture of 
his sort of life as has been put into a book. 
The bitter cold, the burning heat, the grit 
and sweat of a working cowman’s daily 
routine, are all here in this unpretentious 
story of one Westerner’s life 

Elton Miles of Sul Ross State Teachers 
College, Alpine, Texas, demonstrates how 
an editor can be useful and unobtrusive at 
the same time, Ile never interrupts Lucky 
7's drawling flow of language, vet keeps 
the reader informed when the author’s 
references become obseure. The evocative 
drawings by Lee Hart fit the moods of the 
text, and the book is a beauty to behold. 

Brown 
University of Illinois 


Kdward Palmer, Plant) Exployer of the 
American West, By Rogers McVaveu. 
(Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 
1956, 430 pp., $6.00.) 


Kdward Palmer was a professional plant 
collector (now an almost extinet breed of 
men) Whose active career covered over 
fifty vears (1853-1910) of American his- 
tory when the Southwest and Mexico were 
unknown territory. Palmer did much to 
put this region ‘on the map’; many of 
the specimens which he colleeted and sold 
to museums all over the world (at much 
sacrifice and some peril) were then un- 
known to science. And although Palmer's 
efforts were not especially directed to the 
discovery of specifie types of plants of 
economic importance, hindsight reveals that 
hundreds of potentially valuable drug 
plants, crop plants, and horticultural 
species were first brought to the attention 
of man by the collecting activities of 
Kdward Palmer 

On the surface, Dr. MeVaugh’s work 
on Palmer is a biographical sketch gleaned 
from the scanty letters of a man who was 
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not prone to write his biography in letters, 
who probably never dreamed that his com- 
ings and goings would some day be of 
interest to others, and who was rather 
inarticulate and, by our standards semi- 
literate, in his correspondence. However, 
the book is much more than a biography, 
albeit an excellent one. In fact, the average 
reader will wonder why the biographical 
portion occupies only 120 pages while the 
seemingly secondary appendices (copies of 
field notes, list of collections and locations 
of the same, and Palmer’s last will and 
testament) fill 300. The reason behind this 
apparent incongruity will be immediately 
evident only to a small minority of scien- 
tists, the plant taxonomists, to whem this 
book will be an absolutely indispensable 
gold mine, the definitive key unlocking the 
secrets of Palmer's collections. 

Kor the sorry fact about the Palmer 
collections is that although Palmer was as 
careful as he could be in documenting his 
collections, the final job of seeing to Jit 
that the proper data went with the speci- 
mens into the museum collection was 
usually left to other people; the inevitable 
result was that the work was slipshod, the 
data were divorced from the specimens, 
and Palmer’s collections deteriorated in 
their value to science, As they are found 
in the museums of the world, Palmer's 
collections have a bare minimum of frag- 
mentary data as to the date and place of 
collection, the condition of the vegetation, 
color of flowers, ethnobotanical notes, and 
so on. It is axiomatic in museology that 
data without specimens may be worth some- 
thing, but specimens without data are 
completely worthless, regardless of what 
they may have meant to the collector or 
donor, 

What MeVaugh has done for the Palmer 
collections amounts to a resurrection, By 
a combination of luck, persistence and 
research skill, he has brought together from 
all kinds of sources, including diaries, field 
notebooks, correspondence, and specimen 
labels scattered through the world’s great 
herbaria, all of the data pertinent to 
Palmer’s plants. These sources have been 
hard to come by, and meagre by the most 
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frugal standards. Therefore, MeVaugh’s 
book is more than a biography of Palmer; 
it is a living, working tool by which scien- 
tists can fill in the ‘lost’ details pertinent 
to the documentation of his collections. 
As long as Palmer's collections have any 
scientific value, this book will rest beside 
them like a Rosetta stone. It should also 
be emphasized that, contrary to most bio 
graphers, the writer’s interest in’ Palmer 
lay primarily in unraveling the puzzles and 


problems raised by his poorly documented 


specimens, in uncovering the truth about 
these, rather than in creating a lovable 
character whom the world would desire to 
read about. Actually, Dr. MeVaugh has, 
in a literary sense, done a great deal of 
this, but most important, his writing shows 
the most painful accuracy of detail and 
the greatest care to avoid embellishment 
of the facts. It is a fortunate man whose 
biographer treats him with as much respect 
as this one. 

W. A. Weber 


University of Colorado Museum 


Westward Is the Course of Empires. By 
Per Sveaas ANDERSON, (Oslo, Norway, 
University of Oslo Press, 1956, viii, 


133pp. ) 


Slightly over a decade ago, Fulmer Mood 
wrote in Agricultural History that the 
current professional obligation of historians 
was resolving the frontier thesis contro- 
versy. While the last ten years have not 
witnessed a decision in the frontier issue, 
American historiography has benefited 
from numerous intellectual probings into 
the effect of the frontier on American 
civilization. 

The latest contribution, Westward Is the 
Course of Empires, is an attempt to discern 
the genesis of Turner's theory. Originally 
initiated at the University of Oslo, the 
study was completed after the author spent 
a year at universities (notably Wisconsin 
in the United States. 

Andersen has adopted what he terms a 
‘chronological retrogression’’ procedure 
in his analysis of Turner's ideas. In utiliz- 
ing this methodology, the author has chosen 


six ‘‘active concepts:"’ the frontier, the 
West, free land, the idea of nature, the idea 
of evolution and = the eceonomic-thought 
complex of land and trade. Taking these 
six concepts, Andersen analyzes, in reverse 
chronology, how each concept is developed 
in twelve of Turner's articles 

Several of Mr. Andersen's predecessors, 
in their search for the genesis of Turner's 
ideas, have pointed to one particular set of 
causative factors as the dominant mould for 
the frontier theory Fulmer Mood has 
placed emphasis on Turner’s academic 
background, the Census of 1890 and the 
Portage environment. Lee Benson believes 
the Italian economist, Achille Loria, to be 
the main force in the creation of Turner's 
economic thought. Rudolf Freund finds 
the German historians and philosophers as 
the primary influence on Turner’s philos 
ophy and Henry Nash Smith has written 
the frontier thesis was a ‘‘scientifie’’ re 
presentation of the American tradition 
concerning the West. 

Andersen has avoided emphasizing any 
set of particular agents as the magic barrel 
wherein Turner dipped for his ideas. He 
writes Loria, Turner's colleagues, the Ger- 
man philosophers, the Portage environment 
all afleeted Turner's intellectual cosmos, 
but that in the end ‘‘the frontier theory 
was the result of a quiet and organic 
intellectual development, a development 
without dramatic events.’’ 

The book is remarkably free from the 
polemics that have so often marred the 
arguments of American scholars on the 
Turner thesis. The author’s announced 
intention of understanding rather than 
condemning or praising Turner has been 
adhered to. This is not to say that the 
conclusions reached by Andersen will win 
unilateral acceptance. For instance, the 
author writes that Turner did not reject 
the importance of the industrial revolution 
or the land speculator, as many of his 
eritics have claimed, but because the in 
dustrial revolution was ‘oth a European 
and American phenomenon and the land 
speculator was a hybrid of an eastern 
capitalist and western agriculture, neither 


could be assigned a place in a theory rooted 
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in something as uniquely American as the 
frontier. It can be imagined few critics 
will be satisfied by this explanation. 
While not without flaws, Westward Is 
the Course of Empires is a well-balanced 
objective and clearly evolved analysis of 
the origin of Frederick Jackson Turner's 
thesis. Indeed this book can be regarded 
as a major contribution to a body of 
literature in which major contributions are 
becoming a rarity. 
Gene M. Gressley 
University of Wyoming 


The Combined Food Board: A Study in 
Wartime International Planning. By 
(Stanford University, Food 
Research Institute, 1956, xiii, 385 pp., 
$7.50. ) 


Eric Roll’s excellent account and analysis 
of the Combined Food Board is the elev- 
enth book to be published in the twenty- 
volume series scheduled on food, agricul- 
ture, and World War Il by the Food 
Research Institute of Stanford University. 
This is a valuable book for scholars inter- 
ested in studying the development and 
administration of food and agricultural 
policy during mobilization and war periods 
and for those studying and participating 
in the work of current intergovernmental 
organizations. 

The author's experience, serving in the 
positions of Deputy Executive Officer, Ex 
ecutive Officer, and Deputy Member of the 
Board, enables him to write with authority 
concerning major developments in the life 
of the Board and to relate these to fast-mov- 
ing events of the war and to internal chang- 
es in war-time food poliey and organization 
in the United States and Great Britain. The 
general treatment is chronological, Special 
chapters are devoted to allocation in theory 
and practice, to external relations of the 
Board, and to the food erisis of 1945. 
Special attention is given to the work of 
the Sugar, Meat, Fats and Oils, and Cereals 
Committees since these Committees were 
faced with controversial problems which 
at times became insoluble within the frame 
work of the Combined Food Board. The 
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final chapter appraises the accomplish- 
ments of the Board. 

The author has not provided references 
or a bibliography since most of the material 
used is in the official files of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations and in those of the member gov- 
ernments. Because of the inaccessibility of 
the material a number of selected docu- 
ments are reproduced in the appendix. 
The appendix also includes a chronology 
of important events relevant to the history 
of the Board, a listing of Board recom- 
mendations, and three summary tables 
showing results of studies dealing with 
consumption levels in the United States, 
ritain and Canada. 

In his analysis of the powers and fune- 
tions of the Combined Food Board, Mr. 
Roll points out that the scope of the Board 
was defined in the widest possible terms 
‘to consider, investigate, inquire inio and 
formulate plans’’ with respect to areas of 
common coneern including food produe- 
tion, transportation, disposal, allocation or 
distribution and to work in collaboration 
with others of the United Nations towards 
the best utilization of their food resources. 
Its powers, however, were limited to 
making recommendations to the govern- 
ments concerned, Thus, the Combined Food 
Board was an instrument for securing 
international agreement on actions which 
should be taken by member governments. 
Board members and committee members 
could negotiate to arrive at agreement but 
formal recommendations to the member 
yovernments were not made until agree- 
ment was certain. 

The author states that the Board's in- 
fluence and its ability to press agreement 
on the member governments were the re- 
sult of the status it acquired over the vears, 
Ile refers to the Board as the **supreme 
Allied body for the planning of food 
supplies’? stating: ‘‘Although it had no 
mandatory powers its recommendations . 
were almost automatically accepted by the 
governments concerned ; and, in the main, 
they determined, if not the detail, at least 
the broad pattern of food policy for four 
years.’ Hlowever, Mr. Roll’s narrative 
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shows that agreement on combined alloca- 
tions was only possible without major 
controversy within the framework of the 
Board on those foods of whieh the United 
States was either a net importer or had a 
large export surplus. When the United 
States food was in short supply, discussions 
and agreements ‘‘in principle’’ were moved 
up to a higher level of international 
negotiation and placed in a broader context 
on the initiation of the British with the 
Combined Food Board marking time. Mr. 
Roll regards these higher level negotiations 
not as a breakdown of the Board but as 
a vindication of the principle and methods 
of combined planning as carried on by the 
Board. The author indicates that coordi- 
nated purchase, *‘designed to maximize 
supplies and to prevent inflationary price 
rises’? was probably the most consistently 
successful and least controversial of the 
Combined Food Board programs. British 
contributions were of major importance in 
this area, 

Mr. Roll’s narrative shows that mutual 
interest in the domestie policies of both 
countries was heightened during the food 
erisis of 1945 with the British suggesting 
that United States domestic consumption 
should be reduced and the Americans pro- 
posing that British stocks should be reduced 
to maintain British rations and to make 
supplies available for relief. The two 
governments agreed on the policy of refus- 
ing a United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration request for member- 
ship on the Combined Food Board and on 
the presentation of an optimistic report, at 
the September 1944 UNRRA meeting, on 
the United Nations ability to solve the prob- 
lem of meeting over-all food requirements. 
Mr. Roll notes that this vague statement, 
“soon to be belied by the pressure of 
events’’ was in remarkable contrast to the 
line which had been taken at the Hot 
Spring Conference at the initiative of the 
British and to the elaborate survey of the 
world food situation made by the British 
Ministry of Food. He states that ‘‘the tone 
of the report can only be explained by the 
American desire to avoid a pessimistic fore- 
cast for fear of being committed thereby to 


actions Which domestic political conditions 
might make it impossible to earry out.’ 
The author does not explain why the British 
followed this acquiescence in a statement 
which appears to have been contrary to 
their conviction by a request for increased 
allocations for 1945 to improve British 
rations. 

Mr. Roll apparently feels that a case 
can be made for the admission of Canada 
to full membership on the Board prior to 
October 1943 but seems satisfied with the 
British position that other dominion gov 
ernments and allies should be represented 
on appropriate committees but should be 
excluded from Board membership. The 
limitation of membership on a Board which 
was concerned with the planning of food 
supplies for the United Nations was sharply 
criticized by other countries and by 
UNRRA during the food erisis of 1945 
and 1946. The author’s point that the 
British would have received much less food 
from United States’ supplies without the 
opportunity which the Combined Food 
“to apply a number of 


Board provided 
and to base 


general criteria of equity 
distribution on a ¢ommon systematic 
examination of the same data’ is well taken 
and few would question the desirability of 
further sharing of United States’ food 
supplies. However, the author gives little 
attention to the possibility that expanding 
the membership of the Board might have 
inereased the portion of food supplies 
which the United States and other produe- 
ing countries were willing to share or re 
sulted in fairer sharing of that portion 
among the United Nations in 1945 and 
1946. This problem was resolved during 
June 1946 when the Combined Food Board 
was superseded by the International 
Kmergeney Food Council with representa 
tives of nineteen countries as original 
members. 

Since the Combined Food Board was 
dependent upon its ability to influence 
the decisions of sovereign governments it 
is difficult to evaluate its accomplishments 
Others may not agree completely with Mr. 
Roll’s very favorable evaluation or with 
his assessment of the Board's difficulties 
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His clear and objective account of the 
Board's origin, organization and activities 
provides a basis for further evaluation by 
historians. Mr. Roll rendered a real 
service by this analysis and account of a 
major experiment in international cooper- 


has 


ation. 
Gladys L. Baker 
S. Department of Agriculture 


The World Fertilizer Economy. By 
Mirko Lamer, (Stanford University 
Press, 1957, xvi, 715 pp. $12.50.) 


‘Agricultural history has passed through 


various stages in its development; at pre- 
sent, it is in the fertilizer epoch (p. 638)."" 
Author Lamer draws this conclusion after 
presenting a detailed account of trends in 


production and use of commercial ferti- 
lizers from World War I to the present in 
the major countries of the world. The 
impact of World War II on the fertilizer 
economies of some twenty countries receives 
major emphasis in this volume; the period 
following World War II is treated only 
in terms of world totals of production and 
Information on fertilizer production 
and use in the Soviet Union notable 
contribution of this book. 

Karly scientific 
relation of plant 
occurred at about 
was writing about 
supply. Even if Malthus had known about 
these investigations he probably would have 
been unimpressed. It was not until much 
later that the chemical industry had de- 
veloped sufficiently for agriculture to 
begin to realize the potential increase in 
crop production through the application of 
It has been estimated 


tise, 
is a 


of the 
growth 


investigations 
nutrients to 
the same time Malthus 


population and food 


inorganic materials, 
that, in the past hundred years, commercial 
fertilizers have been responsible for 25 
per cent of the vield inerease in the United 
States and 50 to 75 per cent of the yield 
increase in some parts of western Europe. 

The pronounced country-to-country vari- 
ation in fertilizer use is generated by a 
variety of causes. A rather striking positive 
relationship exists, however, between rates 
of consumption and the density of popu- 


lation on arable land. This relationship is 
especially marked in countries which have 
advanced marketing systems embracing a 
commercialized agriculture. 

The three principal plant nutrients are 
nitrogen, phosphorie acid and potash. For 
nearly 100 years, the predominant source 
of inorganic nitrogen was Chilean nitrate. 
During World War | there was consider- 
able pressure to increase production of 
by-product nitrogen and caleium cyana- 
mide. But the great revolution in nitrogen 
production came with the discovery and 
development of methods for fixing nitrogen 
for the atmosphere. The Haber-Bosch pro- 
cess of synthetic nitrogen production, de- 
veloped in Germany, became available to 
other World War I 
played an important role in’ increasing 
production of synthetic nitrogen. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century 
the most important sources of phosphate 
rock were the deposits in the Ardennes and 
Somme Valley in France. Around 1890 the 
Florida deposits became the main source 
with the most important later producers 
being Moroeco, where production started 
during World War I, and the Soviet Union, 
where deposits on the Kola peninsula were 
opened in 1930, 

Prior to World War I Germany held 
a natural monopoly on potash production. 
This monopoly deteriorated with the trans- 
fer of Alsace-Lorraine to France and the 
discovery of potash deposits elsewhere, the 
largest of which is in the Soviet Union. 

With regard to market structure, the 
period before World War | was in general 
one of natural monopolies. The scarcity 
of fertilizers in World War | caused a very 
rapid unsystematic expansion of fertilizer 
production throughout the world, This was 
followed by period characterized by 
manufacturing firms and = raw 
producers entering into collective agree- 
ments. During World War IL and the 
period following, the international fertilizer 
tended to be dissolved. Allied 
occupation ended the control of [. G. 
Farben in Germany and the zatbatsu in 
Japan. In general, international agreements 
have not been revived because of the con- 
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tinuing very heavy demand for fertilizer. 

By 1954, world-wide production and 
consumption of the three principal plant 
nutrients had more than doubled 1938 
levels. Although the great inerease in 
consumption in the United States has been 
accompanied by a decline in real fertilizer 
prices, more fundamental causes are likely 
to be increased farm incomes and general 
technological advance. 

Dr. Lamer has produced a 
work on a subject of increasing importance. 
Although he writes primarily from the 
standpoint of an economist, he has been 
from the 


scholarly 


careful not to abstract basic 
physical and biological determinants of 
fertilizer production and use. chief 
contribution, however, has been one of 
recording the close connection between the 
events of World War IL and the develop 
ment of the fertilizer industry, 

Earl B. Swanson 


University of Ilinois 


Soll Fertility and Fertilizers. By SamMven 


L. Tispa.e and Werner L. NeLson. 
(New York, Macmillan Co., 1956, pp., 
$7.75. 

This is a well written and referenced 


textbook for college upperclassmen. Llow- 
ever, vocational agriculture teachers, soil 
conservationists, county agents and other 
agricultural workers will find it useful for 
reviewing and bringing up to date their 
knowledge of soil fertility and fertilizers. 
The initial chapter of the T9 is an 
interesting review of land fertility and 
fertilization from 2500 B.C. in Meopotamia 
Iraq) down to recent times in’ America, 
derived from the writings of many people 
including Herodotus, Virgil, Pliny, Tull, 
Liebig, Ruffin, Hilgard and Hopkins 
Several following chapters are devoted 
to the 
elements, their role in plant growth and 
development, and their reaction in the soil 
and resultant availability to plants. Nitro 
ven, phosphorus, farm manure and liming 


essential, secondary, and trace 


in separate chapters, 
plant 


discussed 
their 
properties, agronomic values 


are each 
attesting to 
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and the manufacture of fertilizers and 
fertilizer materials are fully discussed in 
several chapters. Manufacturing processes 
are and clearly illustrated by 
schematic and = flow the 


customary chemical formulas and deserip 


simply 
diagrams, plus 
tions. 

Of particular interest to the soil scientist 
is the mention of type names in 
presenting experimental data, where this 
information is the authors 
Too often, soil research results are pub 
lished without adequate identification and 
deseription of the soil type. Some day 
perhaps, textbooks will list in an appendix 
the and the 
known chemical 
properties of all soils mentioned in) the 


soil 


available to 


soil type, great soil 


group 
pertinent physical and 
text. 

‘Selected References’’ 
part of each chapter. A casual inspection 
shows that the 
were published since 1950, indicating the 
**up-to-dateness’’ of the authors’ data 

In the last quarter of the 
fertility evaluation is discussed in detail 
including fertility indicator tech 
niques as plant nutrient, deficiency symp 


is the concluding 


most of cited references 


book soil 


such 


toms, tissue analysis, biological tests and 


chemical soil tests. The latter technique 
has met with widespread acceptance in the 
United States and in foreign countries 
because it can be done quickly and before 
the erop is planted. 

In evaluating cropping and soil manage 
ment systems as to effects on sustained 
production, the authors point out that the 
following factors must be considered 
(1) effect on organic matter and soil tilth; 
(2) effect on plant-nutrient supply; (3 
effect on incidence of weeds, insects, and 
effect on water intake 
and these 
affected by heat, cold, rain, drought, eleva 


differences it 


cliseases ; and i4 


soil erosion. Since factors are 


light, and soil 


is obvious that proper soil management can 


tion, many 
be a complex problem from north to south 
and east to west 


The purpose of the coneluding chapter, 


‘Attacking Soil Fertility Problems’’ is to 
acquaint the student with the how, the 


when and the where to attack rather than 
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“*what’’ to attack. A number of problems 
are mentioned, although one increasing in 
importance was omitted, namely the effect 
of irrigation on fertility and fertilizers. 
Correspondence with the authors reveals 
that they were aware of this and other 
problems but ‘‘eleeted to stay within the 
relatively narrow limits described by the 
title of the text itself.’’ 
James E. McDonald 
Soil Conservation Service 
Charleston, South Carolina 


Israel Agricullure 1953-54. A Report Pre- 
pared by the Joint PLANNING CENTER 
and the Economic Apvisory STAFF. 
(Hakiryah, Israel, Government Printer, 
1955, viii, 254 pp.) In a comprehensive 
survey, Israel Agriculture 1953-54 

treats almost every major aspect of 

agricultural endeavor. The volume 
is divided into thirteen parts. The begin- 
ning includes an introduction to the report 
followed by a summary of each chapter. 

The subjects covered include agricultural 

resources, production, investment, finance, 

labor, marketing, foreign trade, food sup- 

The report con- 

Through- 


ply, prices and income. 
cludes with several appendices. 
out, numerous charts, graphs and statistical 
tables are employed to illustrate the text. 

This report is an attempt to present the 
more important aspects of Israeli agricul- 
ture in an objective and factual manner. 
Kach chapter with coneluding 
section in which problems are presented 


ends 


indicating various difficulties and policy 
considerations which must be faced in the 
future. The report does not interpret facts 
nor answer questions raised but rather 
seeks to present major issues in a setting 
from which future plans and programs 
can be developed. 

The chapter on farm labor points out 
that under comparable conditions, labor 
efficiency is much lower in Israel than in 
the United States, lower even with equal 
mechanization. The comparative inexperi- 
ence of farmers in Israel and the small, 
unspecialized character of farms are given 
as reasons for such lavish use of labor in 
agriculture, 

An interesting feature of agricultural 
finance is the effeet of a rapidly rising 
price level upon eredit and debt. This 
process operates to reduce the burden of 
debts but also encourages expansion of 
credit beyond economic limits. 

The agricultural 
treats an important aspect of this farm 
economy. The outlook is for lower prices 
compared with the cost of other com- 
modities and services. There is serious 
doubt as to the ability of agriculture to 
maintain its capital structure with the 
prospect of declining profits. Comparative 
stability in the general price level would 
benefit agriculture, the report 


concludes. 


discussion of prices 


vreatly 


Paul M. Overholtzer 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Foreign Agricultural Service 


Notes and Comments 


The American Council of Learned So- 
cieties is making available two funds of 
#10,000 for fellowship grants and 
grant-in-aid programs during 1958-59. The 
purpose of the funds is to provide oppor- 
tunities for younger scholars to complete 
research projects in the humanities, inelud- 

the history of science. 
the must have 


ing history and 


Candidates for programs 


the doctorate or its equivalent at time of 
application. $7,000 
available in the Fellowship Program, and 
up to $3,000 in the Grant-in-Aid Program. 
Application forms and further information 
are available from the ACLS Fellowship 


Awards up to are 


Program, American Council of Learned 
Sarieties, 2101 R. Street, N.W., Washington 
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D.C. Applications must be received 


not later than October 15, 1957. 


The original agriculture, industry, mor- 
tality, and social statistics schedules of 
the North Carolina census records of 1850- 
1880, which were returned to North Caro- 
lina in 1918, have been transferred to the 
Archives from the State Library. Due to 
the weight and poor condition of the 
volumes, a program has been instituted to 
microfilm them. In this way these valuable 
manuscripts copies may be made available 
to the publie within the next year. 

Ed M. Peacock, who owns a farm near 
Fulton, Missouri, has assembled there a 
collection of 12 old steam-powered agri- 
cultural machines, all of which have been 
put into working order. Mr. Peacock, who 
spent 10 years searching through barn lots 
to piece together his collection, holds fre- 
quent demonstrations for friends, neighbors 
and visiting engineers. The largest item 
in his collection is a Reeves compound 
steam engine built in the 1890's, and is 
believed to be one of two such in the 
country still in operating condition. 


An authentic restoration of a lumbering 
community of the 19th century was com 
pleted this year on the Pine Beach area 
of Gull Lake near Brainerd, Minnesota. 
The village is called Lumbertown. Build- 
ings were constructed of old boards to 
lend a realistie touch. Other bits of realism 
are general stores stocked with cutplug 
tobacco, red flannel underwear old- 
time patent medicines. 


Recent additions to Wisconsin's Stone 
field Farm and Craft Museum, near Cass 
ville, include a 1916 Rumley oil tractor, 
one of the first gasoline tractors manu- 
factured by International Harvester, a 
rare lawn mower dating back to the 1840's, 
and some eoaches and carriages from the 
krederick Bissell collection. Stonefield is 
located on the estate of Nelson Dewey, 
Wisconsin's first Among its 
attractions are restored blacksmith and 


governor. 


harnessmaker shops, and a collection of 


NOTES AND COMMENT 


farm implements which trace the history 
of agriculture from grain cradle to modern 


tractors, 


Wisconsin's State Historical Society is 
assembling from its picture collection a 
series of photograph exhibits to illustrate 
community history, The exhibits will be 
made available to sehools, libraries, mu 
seums, and local historical societies at low 
rental fees. The first series will document 
the Mississippi River, folklore, and the 
Wisconsin local press. Paul Vanderbilt of 
the Society is in charge of the program 


ACTIVITIES OF MEMBERS 

William D. Barns of West Virginia Uni 
versity taught at McMaster University, 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, during the 
summer of 1957. 

Vernon Carstensen of the University of 
Wisconsin has returned to that institution 
after lecturing for a year in Sweden 

Gary Dunbar, formerly at Longwood 
College, is now at the University of Vir 
ginia. 

Jaime R. Manning of the Universidad 
Mayor de San Andres, La Paz, Bolivia, has 
kindly agreed to correspond with histori- 
ans and economists interested in’ Bolivia, 
He is an authority on Bolivian statisties 
and economie policy. Professor Manning 
should be addressed at Casilla 950, La Paz, 
Bolivia. 

Harold T. Pinkett of the National Ar 
chives discusses Pinchot at Bilt- 
more,’’ in the North Carolina Historical 
Review, 34: 346-357 (July, 1957), 

Robert L. Tontz, formerly Agricultural 
Economist with the Agricultural Research 
Service, Washington, D. C., was appointed 
on June 30,1957, to Assistant Chief, Trade 
Statistics Branch of the Foreign Agricul 
tural Service, U.S. Department of Agri 
culture, Washington, D. 

Bennett Hl. Wall of the University of 
Kentucky discussed ‘‘Lyman ©. Draper's 
Trail a Century Later’’ at the mid-winter 
meeting of the Wisconsin State Historical 
Society 

Walter Prescott Webb of the University 
of Texas gave the 1957 series of Walter 
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Lynwood Fleming Lectures in Southern the Eve of the Civil War,’’ by James 
History at Louisiana State University. Pro- (. Bonner. 
fessor Webb spoke on ‘‘Some Aspects of 


Journal of Economie History March, 


1957: Profits’ and the Frontier Land 
, Edward N, Wentworth is the author of Speculator,”” by Allan G. Bogue and 
‘What Do We Know About the Early Margaret B. Bogue. 

Dog,’’ Pure-Bred Dogs American Kennel 

Gazette, 74:10-11, 69 (January, 1957). Maryland Historical Magazine March, 
1957: ‘*The Old Wye Mills, 1690-1956,”"’ 


Carl R. Woodward, President of the Uni- Ail 
by Edwin M. Barry. 


versity of Rhode Island, received the Doe- 
tor of Laws degree from Northeastern Uni- Michigan History March, 1957: ‘‘ Agri- 
versity at the University’s 56th Commenece- eulturel Trends in the Upper Penin- 
ment Exercises in Boston Garden on June sula.”’ by Henry S. Hiemonen. 
16, 1957, 

Nebraska History March, 1957: ** Young 
RECENT ARTICLES OF INTEREST Radicals in the Nineties,’’ by Mary 
Louise Jeffery; ‘‘Some Effects of the 
Introduction of the Automobile on High- 
ways and Land Values in Nebraska,’’ 
by Clinton Warne. 


Agricultural History Review Vol. 5, part 
1, 1957: ** Pollen Analysis: A Technique 
for Investigating Karly Agrarian [is 
tory,”’ by J. W. Franks; ‘*The Sheep- 
Corn Husbandry of Norfolk in the Oregon Historical (Quarterly Spring, 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,’’ 1957: ‘*The Oregon Donation Act and 
by K. J. Allison; **The Consolidation of the National Land Policy,’’ by James M. 
the Crofting System,’’ by Malcolm Gray. Bergquist. , 


Geographical Review April, 1957: Southwestern Historical Quarterly April, 
Agricultural Production in the United 1957: ‘*Texas Pioneer Survevors and 
States. The Past Fifty Years and the Indians,’’ by Forrest Daniell. 


Next,’’ by Chauney D. Harris. om : 
. . Wisconsin Magazine of History — Summer 


Georgia Historical Quarterly March, 1957: *‘A Frontier Smithy in Wisconsin 
1957; *'The Georgia Wine Industry on Territory,’’ by Evan A. Hart. 
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composed of the following: 


THE AGRICULTURAL HISTORY 
DEVELOPMENT FUND 


Under the leadership of Dr. H. C. M. Case, the Agricultural History 
Development Fund was recently established with a Sponsoring Committee 


Joeph Ackermans, Director, Farm Foundation, Chicago, Illinois 


Rex R. Bailey, President, Doane Agricultural Service, Inc., St. Louis, 


Missouri 


H. C. M. Case, Professor, Agricultural Economics, University of Illinois 


Urbana, Illinois 


E. L. Heckler, Manager, Public Relations Department, Armour & Com- 


pany, Chicago, Illinois 


R. W. Howard, Roving Editor, American Meat Institute, Chicago, IIlinois 


Paul Johnson, Editor, Prairie Farmer, Chicago, Illinois 


C. E. Mast, Jr., Editor and Publisher, Agricultural Leaders Digest, 


Chicago, Illinois 


F. H. McKelvey, Farm Manager-Assistant Trust Officer, First National 


Bank, Springfield, Illinois 


C. W. Weldon, Vice President, First National Bank of Chicago, Illinois 


The purpose of the Development Fund is to broaden the membership of 
the Agricultural History Society and to obtain cash contributions which will 
be used to expand the size, improve the physical appearance, and at the 
same time maintain the high scholarly standards set by the journal in the 


past. 


Contributions and new memberships as of September |, 1957 totalled 
$1115. New members brought into the Society through the efforts of the 


Agricultural History Development Committee are as follows: 


Sustaining Members 

American Meat Institute 
Armour & Company 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Grain Company 

Contributors Plus Membership 
American Cattleman’s Association 
W. |. Boone 
Robert H. Burns 
W. F. Goodell 
Boyd Harper 
Trevor L. Jones 
J. L. Krider of Central Soya Company 
Frank H. McKelvey 
Wheeler H. McMilien, Farm Journal 
C. L. Mast 
Fred B. Meers 
National Association of Margarine 

Manufacturers 
Alexander Nunn 
Thornas H. Roberts 
Donald G. Smith 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company 
Clarence Watson 
Cc. W. Weldon 
E. N. Wentworth 


Memberships 
B. F. Alvord M. L. Mosher 
Rex R. Bailey Murray State Coll 
Ashleigh P. Boles Nebrasko Farmer, Car! 
R. A. Burghart Dietemeyer, Editor 
H. M. Briggs H. H. Parke 


A. B. Caple Company 

Joseph Chrisman 

Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County Public Library 

Harry J. Devereoux 

DeKalb Trust & Savings 
Bank 

Chester McA. Destier 

Gerald W. Detering 

H. Fahrnkopf (United 
Grain Company) 

Farmers’ Digest 

Farmer’s Exchange, Waldo 
E. Yeoter, Editor 

Joe! E. Ferris 

George A. Fox Co 

Fulton Ranch 

Federal Reserve Bank 
of St. Louis 

Fort Hays, Kansas State 


E. 8. Lanham 

Louisiana Farm Bureau 
Loyola University 

Millart T. Lund 

Henry T. McKnight 
Marquette University 

Univ. of Maryland 
Missouri Farmer, Richard 
Collins Editorial Director 


Fred C. Parks 

James M. Pierce 
Corporation 

Pau! R. Poffenberger 

Harry Prebluda 

Producers Livestock 
Cooperative Association 

F. J. Reiss 

Charles R. Sayre 

Charlies 8. Shuman 

L. H. Simeri 

Mervin G. Smith 

Wr. Howard Smith 

J.C. Spitier 

J. K. Stern (American 
Institute of Cooperation) 

Texas A & M College Library 

Dave O. Thompson, Sr 

Virginia State Dept. of 
Agriculture & Immigration 

Washington State Dept. of 


Agriculture, J. D. Dwyer, Dir. 


Arthur D. Weber 

Ralph Wells 

Victor Weybright 

W. F. Whipple 

4. B. Wilson 

Moyle S. Williams 

Wisconsin State College 
of Platteville 

J. F. Ziegler 
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Farm 1919-1923 


BY JAMES H. SHIDELER 


A general history of the first great agricultural depression in 
the United States—how it was met by farmers and the govern- 
ment, and the resulting economic maladjustments that still vex 


the nation. $5.00 


Cahfornia Farm Organizations 
BY CLARKE A. CHAMBERS 


A historical study of the Grange, the Farm Bureau, and the 
Associated Farmers from 1929 to 1941 which discusses the acute 
problems that grew out of economic depression and the peculiar 
social structure of California agriculture. $3.75 


The California Wine Industry 


1830-1895 vincent P. caRosso 


Examination of the rise of commercial viniculture in its forma- 
tive years, during which agricultural policies and practices were 
begun that resulted in large-scale industrial enterprises. As 
grape growing and wine making were among the first industries 
to experience this transition, the development of California’s 
wine industry forms an important chapter in the state’s agri- 
cultural and business history. $3.75 


Resource Conservation: 
Economus and Policwes 


BY V. CIRIACY-WANTRUP 


Offers a general basis for understanding the use of our natural 
resources and analyzes the goals of conservation to discover 
which are practicable and attainable by public and private 
agencies. $6.50 


At your book store 
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